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CURRENT SHOWS AND COMMENTS | fixseex 


LOOKING FORWARD 


RENEWED visit to the War Pictures at the 
A National Gallery—in the absence of any Exhibi- 

tions of ephemeral urgency—induces me to 
invite the reader to indulge in a little venture of looking 
forward after the “‘ orgy ”’ of looking backward to which 
I tried to seduce him in the preceding number. The 
problem of these War pictures and of others of a kindred 
nature concerns the future, and perhaps even the more 
distant future rather than that of our children. We of 
the living generation know enough, more than enough, 
of war and its destruction and the suffering it causes to 
enjoy or indeed to need such reminders as these paintings 
and drawings constitute. We “ know all about it,” or 
think we do. What we do not know, we who have not 
been at the fronts, the home front as well as the other, 
until this war almost the only one known to history— 
what the majority of us do not know concerns the more 
acute forms of the horrors and sufferings of war deliber- 
ately, for reasons of morale, withheld from public exhibi- 
tion in picture form, but one hopes, nevertheless, already 
in existence and put by for future use. 

So whilst we perambulate this exhibition trying to 
appreciate the exhibits and to assess their historical as 
well as xsthetic values we should really be thinking of 
those who will come after us and endeavouring to look 
through theireyes. What will they want to see and know ? 
That is the true point from which we should start. 

One thing, it seems to me, stands out and will be 
clear to them too: there is a great amount of talent in our 
artists of to-day ; and there is considerable variety both 
in approach and execution. That this should be so is 
directly due to the artistic disturbances which arose just 
before the last war in the world of art. Without them 
conception and expression would have been confined 
within a relatively insignificant compass. Muirhead 
Bone’s draughtmanship as well as approach would have 
remained outstanding, but, broadly speaking, would also 
have remained the yardstick of the art of drawing, just as 
perhaps the painting of Sir Walter Russell would have 
remained the measure of that art. But the Stanley 
Spencers, Bawdens, Moores, Ravilious’s, Nashs, Graham 
Sutherlands and Pipers would have been outside the pale 
—could not, in fact, have existed. I doubt whether even 
such mild moderns as Ginner, Cundall or Eurich would 
have ‘‘ passed.’’ What, briefly, seems the most obvious 
preoccupation of the modern artist is his concern with 
pattern, and there he has been assisted to an almost 
unbelievable extent by the requirements of this war. 
There are an incredible number of new objects, ‘* ques- 
tionable shapes,’’ which make startling elements of new 
patterns in the “‘scenery,’”’ from camouflaged buildings 
and soldiers to the queer shapes of aeroplanes, parachutes, 
barrage balloons, tanks ; even the sky is sometimes full 
of the calligraphic cloud forms written by the fighter on 
the blue sheet of the sky. Then there are the effects of 
light from the pencils or fingers of searchlights to the 
firework displays of flak and Very lights—which appeal 
to the artist of whatever zsthetic ‘‘ denomination ”’ he 
may be-—as this exhibition amply proves. Finally, we 
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have the obvious appeal of the fantastic shapes which the 
bombs leave after they have done their grim work, the 
infernal machines which carry them, themselves becoming 
exciting patterns as they lie broken and burnt out on the 
ground. 

Now all this is indubitably grist of the richest order to 
that curious and mysterious mill which functions or at 
least ought to function in the mind of every artist ; more, 
it is the very nutriment of his soul ; for in the last analysis 
it is by the pattern, which his work makes, that we know 
him qua artist, and by that alone. When the pattern is 
faulty or absent, in other words, where the mould is 
lacking in perfection, there of necessity the idea itself is 
weakened or even destroyed ; for the one conditions and 
affects the other. In this complete a-morality—not 
immorality—of artistic creation lies its danger. Again, 
in the last analysis the artist, as distinct from the man, is 
like a lawyer, like a barrister, in that the justness of the 
cause does not concern him ; as an artist it is his job to 
make the best of any case put in his charge. Were this 
not so many artists would have lacked patrons had it 
been their business to inquire into the motives or the 
morals of the persons who employed them. On the same 
grounds, too, there can be no distinction in the form of 
what the artist sees, whichever side he may be on, say, in 
the Battle of Britain or the Retreat from Dunkirk. 

It is this strong appeal of sheer outward appearance 
which hides from the mind what these patterns, these 
strange phenomena, really signify. Who really feels the 
horror which broken masonry and twisted girders and 
mountains of rubble conceal? Who, seeing such things 
days or years after the event, hears the screams of the 
buried, the groans of the wounded—except the rescuers 
perhaps, and they, unless they themselves have since 
fallen in the battle, will want to forget ? 

Trying to see with the eyes of posterity, one wonders 
how much it will be moved by these records. One ruin 
looks much like another, and, speaking for myself, one 
bomber looks to me much like another, whether it is one 
of ours or one of the enemies ; how much less will they 
convey to posterity ; for one can tell the difference better 
with one’s ears than with one’s eyes, and their emotive 
power lies not in the organ of sight, but in that of a sound 
which posterity we hope will never hear in like circum- 
stances. 

But—it may be objected—are not these pictures of 
factual interest? May be; of that I am no judge, and 
persons who are qualified to judge such facts are few and 
far between, for the facts are innumerable and their 
correct interpretation involves the knowledge of innumer- 
able separate specialists; for to those who are not 
specialists in any one branch of the hundred thousand 
involved visual facts mean if not quite nothing, probably 
the wrong things, and the more so because forms have to 
be translated into the terms of two-dimensional art and 
re-interpreted from the translations. 

And this is where one feels a certain doubt as to the 
ultimate usefulness of these war records. 

We are told officially what purpose these war records 








are toserve. They have three. First it is intended “ that 
posterity should have some notion of what these extra- 
ordinary times looked like to the sensitive eye of the 
artist” ; secondly, ‘‘ to show contemporaries at home and 
overseas something of our war effort”’ ; and thirdly, “to 
provide employment for a section of our best painters 
during what would inevitably be a difficult time for the 
arts.” 

The first point only seems to me to be relevant. The 
second one is propaganda and only very few of the pic- 
tures are good propaganda ; the third one is a charity which 
should be unnecessary: our “ best artists,” and such 
only are said to have been chosen, should not have to 
depend on such “‘ Charity ’’ any more than anyone else, 
whether artist or not. To do away with such charities is 
one of the objects of our social planning. 

The first point, however, is good so far as it goes. 
Nevertheless, what a thing looks like depends on the 
mind of the looker ; and we are told further on that the 
committee have “‘ preferred Truth to Effectiveness,” 
adding, ‘‘and if some of the work seems a little tame 
compared with magazine illustrations, posterity will prob- 
ably find it more convincing.” Will it? Will not 
tameness always be at the mercy of effectiveness. In other 
words, is it not precisely the artist’s job to make Truth 
effective, for the effectiveness of art is its beauty, and its 
beauty is its Truth. The other Truth—the factual 
Truth—has nothing to do with art. One man standing 
up to three others may or may not be in accordance with 
factual Truth, but whatever it is it will be vastly differ- 
ently interpreted according to the uniforms the men are 
seen to be wearing: ‘‘ ours” or “theirs.” If ‘we ”’ are 
in the majority we shall no doubt regard as “‘ enemy 
propaganda "’ what “‘ they ”’ will look upon as “‘ effective 
truth ’’; in neither case does it in the least concern the 
picture as a work of art. But what the committee really 
mean by “ truth ” is that, wherever possible, the pictures 
should have documentary value as eye-witness accounts. 
For example, Feliks Topolski has a drawing of five—may 
be six soldiers—it’s not very clear. The drawing has the 
title ‘‘ Russian Soldiers in the Viazma Sector, October, 
1941,”’ but they might as well be German, or Canadian, 
or any other soldiers in any other sector of any cold 
month in any place or any War year. Or, again, Edward 
Ardizzone has a drawing called “* Camouflaged Soldiers ”’ 
which looks like an illustration from ‘‘ Comic Cuts ”’ with 
the joke left out ; or rather the whole drawing is treated 
as a joke! Henry Moore has a drawing called ‘‘ Three 
Sleepers ’’; it is not at all “‘ tame,” and posterity will 
certainly find it convincing, one imagines, but only if 
they are told that it is an ‘* imaginative approach ”’ to the 
subject of air-raid shelterers—in other words, it is 
precisely as a “‘ magazine illustration” that it will be 
enjoyed. 

Here we come to our main point. Taking the collec- 
tion as a whole—it already totals over 3,000 works—one 
has the feeling that the scheme has not been very carefully 
considered. This also emerges from the last paragraph 
of the official text to the illustrated booklet from which I 
have been quoting. It reads: 

“The ultimate destination of the collection can only 
be decided at the end of the war. Some will go to the 


appropriate Service collections, notably the National 
Maritime Museum at Greenwich, and a large part to the 
Imperial War Museum. But there is work which is 
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worthy of inclusion, on artistic merit alone, in the 
National Art Collections, and it is much to be hoped that 
a quantity of pictures and drawings will be made available 
to provincial galleries, especially where the subject has 
some connection with the locality.” 

In all this, it seems to me, there are quite a number 
of horses behind their carts. For example, the ‘‘ appro- 
priate Service collections ’’ should, it seems to me, first 
have been approached as to the kind of picture—oil, water- 
colour, or drawing, in what sizes, and of what particular 
subject aspect that would be most suitable to their special 
needs. Again, all the works should be included on their 
artistic merit only, except those of a purely technical or 
documentary nature in accordance with the needs of the 
aforementioned ‘‘ Service collection,’’ or maybe the 
Science Museums or the special requirements of pro- 
vincial galleries. But, above all, the guiding principle 
should be the selection of such works or subject-matter 
which would tell posterity something it will like to learn. 
Since I have been referring to the illustrated booklet 
which anyone can buy without having to visit the gallery, 
I would cite as a what seems to me excellent example of 
“Effective Truth ’—John Armstrong’s ‘* September, 
1940."’ Ido not know whether the artist has himself seen 
the subject in actuality or whether it is a “‘ reconstruction 
from eye-witness accounts ”’—but it does not matter. 
It represents an essential Truth with effective beauty, and 
I cannot but think that it will tell posterity something that 
it will want to know of the Battle of Britain, much more 
than Paul Nash’s picture of the same title, which will 
need a deal of explanation and might be anywhere. Then, 
again, Graham Sutherland’s emotional ‘‘ East End 
Street ”’ is a war record that will tell posterity more about 
bomb devastation in mean streets than many other scenes 
of devastation, including the artist’s own “ City, Fired 
Offices with Ventilating Shaft,” or, for that matter, than 
Muirhead Bone’s magnificent drawing of St. Bride’s and 
the City after the fire, though no doubt the architects of 
the future will get more out of it in factual truth than 
they would out of Sutherland’s East End Street. But 
what will posterity be able to make of Stanley Spencer’s 
long industrial friezes? To one who is not versed in 
such matters they just look like jig-saw puzzles awkwardly 
assembled. 

And here one final question: Are any of our artists, 
whether already commissioned and represented or not, 
preparing to produce war pictures of a less improvised 
kind, something worthy of an Uccello or a Velazquez, 
something really worth a wall either in a National Gallery 
or on other public buildings—here or abroad, for the 
delight of many future generations ; that is to say, some- 
thing more than “‘ emotive fragments ’’ or prosaic facts? 
Or are our artists no longer capable of such efforts? It’s 
a long time since any British artist has had a go at this 
type of war art: I think the last one was Maclise ! 
And the problem here is the fact that, mechanized or not, 
warfare in the last resort is a matter of human beings, so 
that a true war picture must somehow contrive to make 
the Auman element the dominant note. I see no signs 
as yet that anyone has tried the subject from that angle, 
even in these slight sketches or more finished composi- 
tions. But it will have to be done if there is any hope of 
producing works of art of real importance, for it never is 
the gun, but the men and the minds behind it, that decides 
the issue. 

















BY VICTOR RIENAECKER 


CHINESE ART ors arrictx PAINTING—I 


The previous articles in this series appeared in APOLLO for December, 


1943, February, March, April, May-June and July, 1944. 


URING the history of the world, two main artistic 
ID systems have been evolved, namely, the Chinese, and the 

Greek and its descendants.* Doubtless Egyptian Art 
was a great and enduring wonder; doubtless Assyrian Art 
reached a high point of excellence before it passed away; the 
various branches of the art of the great Indian peninsula have a 
character of their own: still, none of these zsthetic cultures has 
adequately covered the whole area of plastic manifestation. As 
a rule they have remained stylisés and decorative ; none of them 
has developed a naturalist school, and, as an almost inevitable 
concomitant of it, a school of landscape art. That a certain 
voluntary stylization of natural things may lead to a more or less 
decorative result, that this result may express more abstract 
esthetic intentions than those within the reach of a purely natural- 
istic school is without doubt true. None the less, arts that aim 
too early at stylization, arrived at through traditional formule, 
condemn themselves to final stagnation. 

The deadening effect of the Chinese passion for formalizing 
conduct and all social expression is manifested in much of their 
art since T’ang times. Every aspect of life and art tended to 
more and more strict obedience to the letter rather than the spirit 
of the rules they evolved and then all too rigidly followed. Classi- 
fication and sub-classification became the main preoccupation in 
all spheres of human thought and activity ; and the art of painting 
likewise suffered from the strangling influence of too rigid 
conventions, from which only the most gifted and forceful 
= escaped. 

The Greek esthetic ideal freely admitted the study of nature ; 
it has formed the base and generated the immanent spirit of 
European art in its entirety. It penetrated towards the East, 
where it encountered the aplastic creed of Buddhism. The 
sculptures of Gandara seem to have influenced to some degree 
the development of Indian art. But Asiatic thought differs 
fundamentally from European. The generating axis of Hellas 
lay in the west and not in the east; and, while the magnificent 
schools of Italy and France owe their origin to Greek ideals, the 
early Grecian penetration of Asia waned and died away, leaving 
no appreciable trace. A very probable reason for this failure was 
because, once on the confines of Central Asia, Greece found 
herself in the presence of a redoubtable spiritual adversary. A 
great, and already highly organized, zsthetic ideal barred her 
progress. 

No more than the Greek does the Chinese esthetic close the 
door to nature study; on the contrary, both have delved deep 
in search of the hidden secrets that govern the universe. But the 
Asiatic leaves aside the mediate logos of Greece, whence has 
sprung the long theory of European science and passes straight- 
way to an intuitive metaphysic that ditectly interprets the physical 
complex. We cannot help but feel that the Chinese genius is the 
more perceptive as well as the more essentially artistic. 

Greek art, like the Greek religion, is fundamentally non- 
metaphysical. It is the creed of a people intensely and instinc- 
tively alive to the outward balance and beauty of things, of which 
they found in man a ready transcript. Abstractions were rare 
till Platonic times ; godhead seemed to be revealed in the human 
image, and there formed almost the total sum of Grecian artistic 
subject-matter. Such a clear-cut outlook was favourable to the 
development of a perfected plastic art-form. Upon this simple 
stem was grafted the complexity first of Christian, then of scientific 
thought, with the result that to-day we have no definite European 
esthetic orientation. European art may almost be termed, at 
least in its higher efforts, one long hesitation between Hellenism 
and Mysticism. But Europe is essentially inartistic, especially 
its noithern races ; who, left to themselves, produced naught but 
geometric patterns. When Italy learned to depict the visual 
appearance of things, animate and inanimate, reproduction of 
outward semblance became almost the single aim. It has been 
reserved for quite recent times to feel vaguely the need of other 
and deeper artistic intent, and to grope, in blind and disorganized 
ways, for some few of those foundations of art that were catalogued 
two thousand years ago in China. 

Almost as soon as Europe seriously turned her attention to 
the production of a painting art which should differ from the 
purely decorative ambition of Byzantium, she developed per- 
spective as we know it, a logical concatenation of observed facts, 
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based, it is true, on the inexact, or only approximately exact 
hypothesis of monocular vision.t Positive practical Europe 
from the first aimed at the exact rendering of appearances. Art 
was to be imitative. Then it began to drag in a little abstraction, 
a little philosophy, a little idealism, but essentially it remained 
divorced from the great problems of the universe. These 
problems were made over to science, or to philosophy. Not so 
art in China; there representation of objects has always been 
subsidiary to the suggestion of some abstract idea. No Chinese 
painting is without obvious or remote symbolism. Thus the 
tiger is the symbol of the Terrestial Principle ; the bamboo, of 
Wisdom ; the pine-tree evokes the idea of Will-power and Life ; : 
the flowering plum-tree combines the vigour of Life with the 
grace of Knowledge, or rather the principle of Wisdom itself, so 
that it becomes the image of Virgin Purity. Then how can a 
people who attach in the first place so great an importance to 
such conceptions as that of the Tao, who in the second have 
submitted to Buddhistic creeds which teach the passing of all 
forms, the illusion that the universe is—how can that people place 
foremost the reproduction of transitory shapes? Shapes are to 
the Chinese artist what words are to the poet; without them he 
cannot express himself. But it is not the words that matter ; it 
is the idea that informs them. All the better, then, if by some 
dream-quality he can deprive his shapes of their obtrusive reality, 
of their connexion with the positive world of practice and 
tangible, material fact, the while that they retain just so much of 
appearance as not to lose their symbolic value. Based on Euro- 
pean perspective, Chinese Art could never have so well attained 
its end. More than that, Chinese perspective is the natural 
outcome of the Chinese mode of thought ; it is in keeping with 
the rest of their esthetic conventions. 

Landscape is the alpha and omega of Chinese painting. It 
is the first subject of the novice, and the ultimate accomplishment 
of the greatest master. Hence it is deserving of the most careful 
consideration. Of special interest to the occidental student, and 
most in need of understanding, will probably be those features 
called ‘‘ type-forms.’’ The oriental artist does not imagine he 
can learn to paint by going out and merely copying the superficial 
appearance of nature, any more than one becomes a musician by 
imitating bird calls. As the music student masters his keys 
and key relationships, the Chinese painter memorizes his type- 
forms ; and uses them according to well-established principles of 
harmony and composition. 

What are these type-forms? They are essential reality dis- 
tilled through centuries of observation of transient effects. 
Chinese painters were almost always men of culture and poets. 
They were men whose habits of observation and of visual memory 
and analysis were quickened by discipline in the writing and 
reading of the Chinese characters. They were studio painters, 
but without that estrangement from nature outside that such a 
description often implies in the West. As artists they painted 
for themselves or only for men of their culture. They were at 
once the moulders and the conservators of taste; they were the 
producers as well as the critics. 

Natural forms were carefully studied with reference to their 
typical and permanent, rather than their accidental and transient, 
appearance and functions; and certain general principles were 
deduced. The various type-forms they evolved are an abstract 
of these observations. The habits of growth, the effects of 
seasonal! change, the genetic and stiuctural relations of the several 
parts were deeply pondered; and thus a kind of language to 
express the infinite variety of nature was developed. 

The type forms for painting trees are epitomes of their 
characteristics. There are, for example, the several kinds of 
broad deciduous leaves; and thus in a group of such trees each is 


ad Ne ‘ithe r of thes se categories embraces des vast and debatable type of ‘ 
* ** prelogical”’ art. 

+ Cézanne was the first to call attention to the fact that we never really see 

all as perspective would make us believe that we do. 

a motionless monocular viewpoint, 


* primi- 
tive, 
at 
In our perspective we assume 
and then deliberately paint, all over the surface 


of the canvas, details just as clearly as though the eye (and consequently the point, 
of sight) were exactly opposite each point of the canvas in turn. We are hopelessly 
in contradiction with ourselves. Objects to the right and left, above and below 
the objects we are not looking at fade off into ever-growing imprecision. All lines, 
whether vertical, horizontal, or inclined, tend to arrange themselves in a circular 
way round the limits of the visual field. Why is this effect not reproduced when we 
so uncompromisingly assume an unmoving monocular point of sight ? 





painted with different leaves to give an impression of the endless 
variety of nature. Each tree must be firmly rooted, implying, 
if not indicating, its underground structure. Branches grow out 
of their parent stalks; they do not merely separate from them. 
So a round crotch is eschewed, and a definite spot of black in the 
angle of the crotch gives the requisite hint of a re-direction of 
living forces. The angles of the crotches should be infinitely 
varied, and the arrangement of branches asymmetrical. Two 
branches should not be of the same length, or parallel. When 
two or more trees stand together they should be of different 
heights. The leaves should be planned in several subordinate 
masses on each tree, balanced, but not symmetrically disposed. 
When there is a bud at each end of every twig, the brush should 
be lifted precisely at the end of the stroke, not flipped up so that 
the stroke tapers weakly to nothing. 

When branches and twigs are few, each should be planned for 
its contribution to the design. Leaves are drawn dispropor- 
tionately large, so as to emphasize their special characteristics. 
The final effect is an impression of reality without being in the 
ordinary sense realistic. 

The objection is sometimes made that the strict adhesion to 
the type-forms had a tendency to stultify individual expression. 
If it is understood that they are essentially principles rather than 
formulz, sterilization is not necessarily a result of their use. 
Their value to the painter should be to set free the indi- 
vidual imagination for creative work by relieving it of concern 
over the technique of expression. What poetry can we expect 
from a man who has so little sense of word values that he can set 
down no line without reference to a thesaurus ; what music from 
one who must fumble by trial and error for every chord? It 
has never been seriously argued that a thorough knowledge of 
human anatomy would handicap a Western artist; yet in the 
study of the nude alone has the West approached China in 
analytical observation. Itis true that not every student of anatomy 
becomes a Michaelangelo ; but the great Florentine master could 
never have painted the Sistine Chapel had he not been a careful 
student of the figure. It is interesting to note that, in this 
particular field, the Chinese have studied least. 

The evolution of the principles underlying the type-forms 
had one obvious advantage—that the painter who was technically 
competent but lacked the vital spark could still produce a pleasing 
and acceptable picture. The novitiate of the Chinese artist is 
extremely arduous, but great structures cannot be built on poor 
fourdations. It is, therefore, rarely that a Chinese painting 
ever falls below a certain standard ; but without the solid basis 
of an exacting manual training, the great masterpieces could 
never have come into existence. 

The first of the four major classes of subject-matter in Chinese 
painting is landscape. The second is men and objects, including 
all branches of portraiture and figure painting together with the 
man-made or domestic environment of man. Paintings of women, 
especially beautiful women, also came within this category. Also 
Taoist and Buddhist figures, Buddhas, Lohans, Bodhisattvas, the 
Eight Immortals, and the like. This class also included illus- 
trations of historical events, of fiction, and of legendary incidents. 
A further sub-division, though not so highly regarded, included 
pictures of old bronzes, porcelains and similar objects. The 
third major class was of birds and animals; while the fourth 
included flowers and plants, grasses and insects, reptiles, frogs 
and lizards, as well as fishes and dragons. Annuals and peren- 
nials that grow new stalks every year, and plants, peonies and so 
forth, with permanent woody stems or trunks, came within this 
category ; but not trees which were usually considered a depart- 
ment of landscape and were therefore in the first major class. 
Neither was it considered correct to introduce a spray from the 
side of the picture if its separate condition rendered it lifeless, nor 
sprays or flowers in vessels. 

In the painting of landscapes the principal trees were always 
the first things sketched; then the adjacent terrain. In the 
drawing of trees, since the number of branches and leaves repre- 
sented must be far fewer in number than in real trees, a conven- 
tion was resorted to for simplifying the forms. The greatest 
care was taken always to stress the laws of growth and natural 
characteristics. In a group of deciduous trees, for example, 
several different trunk and leaf styles would be used for the sake of 
variety, and to suggest more trees than were actually drawn. 
Pine bark was thought to resemble fish scales, and so small 
circles adjacent or overlapping were used. Cedar bark looks like 
rope, and therefore long, wavy vertical strokes were employed, 
usually with a slight spiral effect. To indicate plum trunk the 
brush had to be laid on horizontally and dragged sideways in a 
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ragged stroke ; then a few horizontal shadings (ts’un) were added. 
The characteristic effect of a trunk was produced by a kind of 
cross-hatching resembling a confused mass of hemp fibres (ma p’i 
ts’un). The trunk of the wu t’ung tree (Sterculia platanifolia), 
sometimes called the ‘‘ pheenix tree,”’ from the legend that upon 
this tree alone will the pheenix alight, was distinguished by a few 
horizontal ts’un in groups of two or three. 

The convention for indicating summer leaves of various 
wide-leafed varieties was a series of large confused oval dots, 
(ta hun tien), laid on with the side of the brush. (Fig. 1.) 

For nearby cedar trees, or for distant trees of large leaf, tiny 
black spots, called cedar leaf dots (pai yeh tien), were used. 
(Fig. 2.) 

Fine short horizontal strokes, called even-head dots (p’ing 
t’ou tien), were used for forests and groups of trees secondary to 
the composition and hence not individually drawn. (Fig. 3.) 

Fine short curved strokes with the ends up, concave (yang 
t’ou tien) were also used for secondary groups of trees in the 
spring or in fine weather. (Fig. 4.) 

Fine short curved strokes with the ends down, convex (ch’ui 
t’ou tien) were used for forests or groups of trees of secondary 
importance in midsummer, when the leaves are heavy or in rainy 
weather. (Fig. 5.) 

The leaves of the general palmate (hardlike) or digitate (finger 
like) types were indicated by the three-stroke character Ko. 
(Fig. 6.) 

In all leaves of this class the tops had to be open ; that is, at 
the point from which the strokes diverge there should be a small 
white area and not a black centre. These strokes were sharply 
pointed and elongated to indicate the leaves of young bamboos in 
clumps or groves. 

When the three strokes of one group run into the strokes of 
others, close together they give the effect of double-outlined 
leaves. (Fig. 7.) 

Leaves of fir trees were derived from Fig. 6, but had four 
strokes with a tendency to curve inward. Compactness and a 
definite downward force were necessary. (Fig. 8.) 

Slanting brush strokes were used for large-leafed trees in mid- 
summer. Variety could be suggested by making the leaves of 
some trees larger than others. (Fig. 9.) 

Full, short, angular-edged, light and dark strokes, made with 
a slanting brush, the open top more than usually emphasized, 
indicated the leaves of the wu t’ung tree (Sterculia platan- 
ifolia). (Fig. 10.) 

Groups of four or five light and dark downward strokes were 
used for drooping summer leaves full of sap. (Fig. 11.) 

The same as Fig. 6, but inverted, so that the strokes diverge 
upward instead of downward, were used both for leaves and twigs. 
(Fig. 12.) 

The same upward strokes as the preceding, but more compact, 
with some groups light and some dark, merged so that the indi- 
vidual groups are indistinguishable. (Fig. 13.) 

Upward strokes “‘ like the print of a rat’s foot,’”’ in groups of 
four or five strokes, arranged fanwise, with a white centre equiva- 
lent to the open top of the downward leaves, were used for pines 
in the autumn or winter, or for distant pines. (Fig. 14.) 

Similar strokes to Fig. 14, but finer and stiffer, were used for 
very sharp pine leaves. (Fig. 15.) 

Rather similar to Fig. 15, but to indicate seaweed, not tree 
leaves. The chief difference is that the strokes for seaweed are 
more delicate, softer, slightly more curved, and that they meet at 
the bottom in a definite overlapped black point of juncture. 
(Fig. 16.) 

Stiff, straight upward strokes, not grouped in fascicles, used 
for varying the effect among pines. (Fig. 17.) 

Similar strokes to Fig. 17, but’grouped to indicate five slender 
leaves growing upward out of twigs or branches ; used for small 
young willows, bamboos, etc. (Fig. 18.) 

Seven or eight strokes of medium width radiating in a full 
circle from a white centre, used for chiysanthemum blossoms. 
(Fig. 19.) 

Five short thick strokes radiating in a circle from a white 
centre, used for plum blossoms. (Fig. 20.) 

Leaves of the ailantus (Chinese Sumac, “ tree of heaven ’’) 
were indicated by leaflets arranged in pairs along a slender central 
stem. (Fig. 21.) 

Fine hanging vines, or creepers, were indicated by very 
fine, small horizontal strokes following long slender stems. 
(Fig. 22.) 

Another seaweed type was indicated by fine floating stems with 
short, thread-like leaflets on both sides. (Fig. 23.) 
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Conventions for indicating leaves, flowers, trees, forests, vines, creepers and seaweed; the precise details are 
given in the text on the preceding page 
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Double-outlined leaves were usually 
suggested by five or six straight or 
curved strokes arranged in a fan down- 
ward, sometimes superimposed on 
colour. (Fig. 24.) 

There was a method of outlining 
leaves in black and then filling in 
with colour. Some leaves, like the 
maple (triangles), the wu t’ung and 
the ailantus,* were individualized, but 
most of the varieties are typical rather 
than specific. Varying shades of 
green, blue (including mineral pig- 
ments) and red were used. About 
twelve different forms were commonly 
differentiated. (Fig. 25.) 


(To be Continued) 


vod of a certain type of silkworm 


COVER PLATE 
A LINK WITH TRAFALGAR 


The specimens of a remarkable dessert service shown 
on our cover provide an unusual link with Trafalgar 
Day, which is commemorated this month of October. 
The service was presented to Commander Charles 
Pearson, R.N., by brother officers on the occasion of his 
marriage in 1831 and in appreciation of his loyal and de- 
voted service. Charles Pearson entered the Navy asa first- 


class volunteer on board the St. George in 1801 ; served 
in the Baltic under Lord Nelson, and later at Cadiz and 
in the West Indies, being wounded in the action at St. 
Domingo while in the Spencer under Captain Stopford. 
He accompanied the Expedition to Copenhagen in 1807 


and was in the Victory under Sir Jas. Saumarez in 1808, 
retiring with the rank of Commander in 1815. The 
Pearsons were a well-known naval and military family, 
Charles’ elder brother being Lieut.-General Sir Thomas 
Pearson, Kt., C.B., Colonel of the old 85th Regiment, 
and his brother George was wounded and displayed 
great heroism at Trafalgar when midshipman on the 
Bellerophon. 

The Spode works, where this service was made, 
originated some years before 1784, when the first Josiah 
Spode took over the works of Banks and Turner at 
Stoke-upon-Trent. He was an apprentice of the cele- 
brated Whieldon of Fenton. His son, Josiah the second, 
commenced the manufacture of porcelain proper in 1800, 
introducing bone as well as felspar in the paste, which 
made the ware translucent and very beautiful, and was 
the most successful china manufacturer of his time, 
amassing a considerable fortune from the sale of Spode 
ware in this country and France. This particular service 
is a triumph of the potter’s art. Made some time before 
1830, it is recorded in the factory’s original ledger, with 
an exact description of the pattern, the number of which, 
3812, together with the mark Spode in red, appears on 
the majority of the pieces. The service consists of a 
large compotier, pair of sucriers, covers and stands, pair 
of diamond and pair of oval dishes, four shell-shaped 
dishes and eighteen plates. The sucriers are painted 
on the interior as well as outside, and have the well-known 
butterfly handles. The sucrier stands have concentric 


Fig. 25. 


Twelve forms of out-lining leaves 


circles incised on the base, an unusual feature, pre 
sumably to prevent them skidding when passed at table. 
The service, now in the possession of Lories Ltd., of 89b, 
Wigmore Street, London, was acquired direct from a 
descendant of Comdr. Charles Pearson. It is noteworthy 
that all the pieces are flawless and in as perfect a state as 
when they left the factory to be presented to an officer 
who served under the great Nelson. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


BLAKE AND ROSSETTI. By KERRISON PRESTON. 

(Alexander Moring, Limited.) 18s. 

“Surprising results emerge from a comparison of the two 
men together, although the facts about each of them separately 
have been repeated again and again. The purpose of this book 
is to examine the unsuspected hidden link between them and to 
spread the fire of a still wider enthusiasm to know their work, not 
only for art such literature, but for humanity itself.’’ With these 
words the author gives the raison d’étre for this book. Despite 
the publishers’ assurance that not only scholars but the general 
public will be interested in it, it must be said that it is a “ difficult ”’ 
book, difficult, at any rate, for those who do not share the author’s 
occult or mystic premises. Perhaps a further quotation will 
show whence the difficulties arise: ‘‘ Rossetti’s birth exactly 
nine months after the death of Blake need not be taken to confirm 
any theories of re-incarnation or astrology, but having regard to 
the rarity of the outstanding imagination of each so striking a 
coincidence of dates is worth examining. Is it mere chance? 
Is it a Divine miracle by which all things work together for good 
for those who love God? Or is it simply natural cause and 
effect in the spiritual world? If there is any connection between 
the freeing of Blake’s great Spirit and the simultaneous conception 
of Rossetti it might be due to an affinity with Rossetti’s parents 
rather than with himself. Such affinity clearly did exist,or at least 
a considerable community of interests.’ 

Mr. Preston shows this affinity and community of interests in 
a series of chapters devoted to Blake, Mrs. Blake, Dante, Gabriel, 
Rossetti, Mrs. Rossetti, Blake on Rossetti, which form part one of 
the book, part two being given over to expositions and quotations 
of Blake on Art, Rossetti on Art, and Rossetti on Blake. 

Only mystics can presumably understand mystics, so it is 
only they who will be able to judge the value of these expositions 
or the significance of events in the lives of both artists which to 
the general public will seem no more than coincidences. 

The trouble with Blake is that, like Humpty Dumpty, he 
made words mean just what he chose them to mean, and to one 
who is not a mystic Lewis Carroll has unexpectedly more “ affin- 
ity” with Blake than Rossetti, whom, indeed, we find declaring : 
“‘ Of the [Blake’s] Epigrams on Art . . . a few are really pointed, 
others annoyingly irascible—all more or less a sort of nonsense 
verses and not even pretending to be much else.’’ And in that 
respect Blake is here shown to be a sublime punster—inventing 
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his impressive symbolic names by that method. Thus Enion is 

Anyone, Luvah is Lover, Urizen is Y’r Reason, Urthona is Earth 

Owner—most valuable and original suggestions made by the 
ithor of this puzzling but fascinating book. 


,N IRISH PAINTER: J. B. YEATS’ LETTERS. Edited by 
JosepH Hone. Faber & Faber. 16s. net. 
John Butler Yeats, the painter, father of the poet William 
sutler Yeats and the painter Jack Yeats, is an arresting figure. 
ie was not strikingly accomplished in the technique of painting, 
s Professor Thomas Bodkin pointed out in the Dublin Magazine 
1924), but it is hard to analyse the power he possessed as a 
ortrait painter. His lack of worldly success in his chosen field 
vas perhaps due to his expressed belief that there was “‘ no beauty 
inless we can discover some flaw or weakness.”’ He was born in 
1839. When he was a child he was so fond of sketching that he 
ised to draw on the margins that his mother cut for him from 
The Times. Yeats was called to the Irish bar in 1866, but in the 
following year he exchanged law for art and moved to London. 
A number of his early paintings under pre-Raphaelite influence 
were bought by his friend, John Todhunter, but their present 
whereabouts has not been discovered. Later he began to ques- 
tion the romantic style of his youth, and to say that ‘‘ one must 
paint what is before one.’’ He could never let well alone, and 
his son, the poet, has told of his father painting a picture of a pond 
from spring through all the seasons of the year. At the beginning 
of the eighties, Yeats returned with his family to Ireland. To 
this period belong some of his fine portraits. After a visit to 
America in 1908, Yeats failed to return to Ireland. His optimism 
never failed. ‘* Not only am I an old man in a hurry (he writes), 
but all my life I have fancied myself on the verge of discovering 
the primum mobile." His fame as the best conversationalist in 
New York was widespread, and he was so described in the 
obituary notices in the New York press in 1922, where almost 
nothing was said about his painting. This volume of his brilliant 
letters, edited by Mr. Joseph Hone, contains reproductions of his 
work in oils, crayon and pencil, including the alert self-portrait 
in which the old painter saw “‘ the making of a masterpiece,”’ and 
which also shows his comparative lack of interest in all but the 
face of the sitter. An ardent vitality shines in this self-portrait, 
and gives colour to his conviction, even at eighty, that he was on 
the verge of new advances and new successes. He was not, 
however, without self-knowledge, and speaks of himself as ‘‘a 
born painter (as I believe myself to be) imprisoned in an imperfect 
technique.”” His drawings, from the early sketches at the “* Invin- 
cibles ”’ trials (1882) are masterly. Yeats had all the qualities of a 
good letter-writer—honesty, diversity, unaffected self-revelation. 
“In all his letters of any length, one finds the rich and large, 
if unmasterly, touch of his portraits.”” An exhibition of portraits 
by Laszlo is described as a “‘shining cohort of fashionable 
horrors.”” The letters reflect a mind which his son, William 
Butler Yeats, described as ‘‘ the most natural of the fine minds I 
have known.” 


ANTIQUE BLUE AND WHITE SPODE. Sypney B. WIL- 

LIAMS. (Batsford. £1 11s. 6d.) 

For two centuries Spode has been a name to conjure with in 
the world of English ceramics. Excellence of technique in 
modelling and the vitality of its painted decoration have carried 
its porcelains into the cabinets of connoisseurs. But the lesser 
known blue and white transfer printed ware is well within the 

reach of the less pretentious collector. Strangely enough, there 
was little guidance in this field of collecting until the recent 
appearance of “‘ Antique Blue and White Spode,” by Sydney B. 
Williams. 

It was Josiah Spode, versatile, quickly perceptive, wide in 
outlook, who, in 1785, brought the art of transfer printing to 
perfection in Staffordshire. Wedgwood had sent his cream ware 
to Liverpool for printing by Sadler and Green ; but Spode and 
a few of his friends set about to develop the art in Staffordshire. 
Credit must be given to Adam of Cobridge for introducing over- 
glaze blue printing into the Potteries. But Spode it was, with 
assistance from John Turner of Lane End, who invented the blue 
underglaze printing which, used on domestic wares, brought 
unprecedented prosperity to Staffordshire. It was a deep rich 
blue, far more attractive than the “ Staffordshire blue” of his 
copyists. Spode’s blue printed ware was popular from its 
inception, and by 1790 was being used on cream ware almost to 
the exclusion of other decorations. This early overglaze ware, 
until 1805, consisted mainly of the numerous variants of the 
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Willow Pattern. Then came the designs which Mr. Williams, 
an assiduous collector over many years, has succeeded in cata- 
loguing so graphically that his work may be accepted as a standard 
guide. With infinite patience he has succeeded in unearthing 
the sources from which the Spode engravers borrowed their 
designs between 1806 and 1826. It seems that many patterns 
were derived from two illustrated books of views of Rome and 
Turkey, and a volume on Indian field sports. These pictures 
were cleverly adapted in the Spode studios into designs for 
decorating tableware in blue underglaze. Some of the original 
book illustrations are reproduced, in the Batsford tradition for 
lavishness, side by side with illustrations of the actual ware. The 
author, in addition, has selected about one hundred examples of 
ware which are perfectly reproduced in the original deep blue of 
Spode. Although perhaps untidily constructed on the literary 
side, ‘“*‘ Antique Blue and White Spode ”’ is a valuable addition to 
the collector’s library. 
G. B. HuGues. 


SICKERT. Edited by L. Browse, With an Essay on His Life, 
and with an Essay on His Art by R. H. WILENsKI. (Faber 
and Faber.) 21s. 

This first monograph devoted to Walter Sickert is in two 
parts: the life of the man, and a study of the painter’s art, by 
R. H. Wilenski. Walter Sickert is an elusive painter, a chameleon, 
changing technique and colour from decade to decade during his 
long life, absorbed after the age of twenty-one in the business of 
painting. Turning over the pages of this well- illustrated work, 
there are several ‘‘ near-Degas’”’ and “ near-Vuillards.” Miss 
Browse gives a summary of his life, indicating the “imp of 
perversity ’’ that sat on his shoulder ; while Mr. R. H. Wilenski’s 
study is valuable as a “ pathfinder’’ among the conflicting 
influences about him. Of all the English artists of his period, 
Sickert had the closest contact with France. His apprenticeship 
to Whistler, which began soon after he left the stage in 1881, 
came to a final end with the breach in 1897, when Whistler 
brought the ‘‘ Lithograph case against Sickert,’’ and it is charac- 
teristic of their relation that the first picture exhibited by Sickert 
at the Society of Artists was entered as by “‘ A pupil of Whistler.’ 
If he had died at forty, his art would be represented by the 
Whistlerian ‘‘ The Laundry "’ (1885) and the pictures reproduced 
in the first fifteen plates of this work. The time-lag on Sickert’s 
art is surprising ; not only was he a late starter, but he came under 
the influence of men of an earlier generation—Whistler and Degas. 
The influence of Degas, whom he met in 1883, was more fruitful, 
and he absorbed Degas’ realism, his interest in movement, and 
his search for beauty in the unexpected and accidental. A later 
influence was that of Pissarro, and Sickert, writing in the ‘“‘ New 
Age ”’ (1910), acknowledges the debt, and his attempt to “ recast 
his painting entirely and to observe colour in the shadows.”’ The 
lightening of the tonality of his painting, which is beginning to be 
seen in ‘‘ Granby Street,”’ increased during the years of the 
European War. He never fell into a groove or repeated himself, 
and through all his tart and brilliant talk there shines his devotion 
to the painter’s art. Of Van Gogh he writes: ‘I have always 
disliked Van Gogh’s execution most cordially; J execrate his 
treatment of the instrument I love."’ On Sickert’s death in his 
eighty-second year there was an unfinished canvas on his easel. 
The sixty-six plates, by their chronological arrangement, show 
the progress of his art, which, as he wrote in 1916, lay “‘ in the 
unfolding of a profound and comprehended conservatism,” and 
stress the influence of Degas and Vuillard rather than that of the 
Victorian illustrators. Mr. Wilenski concludes his interesting 
study by naming among his favourite works ‘‘ Many of the 
Echoes,”” but only one, ‘* Sirens Aboard,” is reproduced of these 
fantasias upon a Victorian theme, colour compositions, based 
upon the work of artists such as Sir John Gilbert, Kenney Meadows 
and Francesco Sargent. 
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BRANGWYN TALKS. By WILLIAM DE BELLEROCHE. Chap- 
man & Hall. Limited Edition. 24 guineas. 


PAUL CEZANNE WATER COLOURS. By LIONELLO VEN- 
TURI. (Bruno Cassirer.) 1os. 6d. 


CHARLES WALTER SIMPSON, RI. 


BY GUY PAGET, D.L., F.R.Hist.S. 


“AHE creative artist who is not 
"| only in his own medium of 
marked versatility, but equally 
so in another art as well, is something 
of a problem to himself, and more so 
for anyone summing up his work. 
But versatility and the power of, and 
urge for expression in, more than one 
art may not represent a complex 
personality, but rather one, whose 
creative energy, driven by a single 
motive, has found the limitations of 
a single art too arbitrary. Circum- 
stances also may drive this energy 
into different channels. 

Of no one is this more true than 
the subject of this article. Meeting 
him on his high-powered side-car, 
you would take him for an army 
officer of about forty, which he 
would have been but for an early 
accident. This is not surprising, 
seeing he is the son of Major-General 
Simpson, Colonel-in-Chief of the 
Lincolns, who was born in 1856. 

Charles Simpson is known as a 
painter of large canvases which have 
as their main themes colour, light and By Cuas. SIMPSON 


movement, whether their 
subjects are landscape, sea- 
scape, or pictures of animal 
and bird life. He is also 
known as a painter of sport, 
particularly hunting, and as 
a writer and illustrator on 
sporting subjects, art, and 
even literary biography, such 
as his Life of Emily Bronté. 

His boyhood was spent 
sketching in the fields, with 
a particular love for painting 
cattle. Froth childhood his 
interest was entirely in the 
drawing of animals, with a 
strong bent in the direction 
ofthe naturalist. His youth- 
ful ambition was to go to 
Africa and paint big game. 
A great reader of books on 
African sport, there was very 
little he did not know about 
the whole range of African 
wild life, and his early 
sketchbooks were filled with 
drawings of wild animals, 
later with studies of them 
in the Dublin zoological 
gardens, part of his boyhood 

‘“‘MICHAEL AND JOHN,” Sons of Mrs. Carlos Clark By Cuas. Simpson _ being spent in Ireland. 
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A riding accident at the 
re of sixtecn, however, 
hich nearly ended his 
ireer, put finis to his travel 

far afield. A quiet life in 
ie Open air was ordered and 
astoral subjects took the 
lace of anything else for a 
rodigious amount of work, 
ntirely in water-colours, for 
he next few years. 

These water-colours were 
vainted in great detail and 
vere all of farming scenes 
nd country landscape. 

Later, after a brief period of 
study in Bushey, Newlyn, 
ind Paris, he had a large oil 
painting of ploughing hung 
in the Academy at the age 
of 22. It was the first of an 
almost unbroken succession 
of large pictures hung there 
for the next twenty years. 
The artist’s chief delight then, and at intervals ever 
since, was to take a large canvas out of doors and paint to 
a finish on the spot in all weathers suitable to the subject. 
Many of these pictures were of the sea and of seabirds, 
painted in Cornwall. With a knowledge of birds from 
constant observation, his style broadened to a decorative 
character which led to pictures on a large scale, such as 
“ The Flight of Wild Duck,”’ which was awarded a silver 
medal at the Salon, and landscapes, such as “* Autumn 
Sunset,” which gained a gold medal at the International 
Exposition at San Francisco. These pictures were 


BLACK-BACKED GULLS 


characterized by broad treatment of effects of light, some- 


times with birds in flight over the marshes or with a 
background of breaking waves or wide stretches of 
unbroken sand, all handled with vigorous brushwork and 
concentration on the play of light and colour. Again and 
again the artist returned to these themes, in the present 
year, “‘ Wheeling Gulls and Glittering Water,’”’ at the 
Royal Academy, being his latest expression of one of 
them. A sporting interest rarely entered into his pic- 
tures of birds, an exception being ‘‘ The Punt Gunner,” 
which was awarded a gold medal at the exhibition of 
sporting pictures held in connection with the Olympic 
Games in Paris. This picture was later purchased by 
the Russell-Cotes Art Gallery in Bournemouth. 

In these great pictures the birds are 1N their natural 
surroundings, not ON them, Just as in Nature, they are 
part of them, and as you retire or diminish the light, 
so do the birds vanish into the background as they do in 
real life. Simpson has resisted the temptation of paint- 
ing the colours of the feathers as they are, and accepts 
Nature’s camouflage as a whole. In this he is unique, 
both in the past and the present. He has learnt this 
lesson from his study of wild life with a camera, not that 
he uses that instrument to assist him in his painting. 
He is far too great an artist, and nothing is less photo- 
graphic than his pictures. 

Public galleries have shown their appreciation of his 
work, which harmonizes with the old masters as well as 
the new. 

Among other pictures in public galleries are his 
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SIMPSON, 


By Cuas. SIMPSON 


“‘ Herring Season,” purchased at the Royal Academy by 
the Laing Gallery, Newcastle-on-Tyne; ‘‘ The St. 
Leger’ and “‘ Yearling Sales,’’ both bought by Don- 
caster; ‘‘ The Young Mallard,” painted at Sulby Hall, 
and others at Sheffield, Gateshead, Blackpool, etc. 

Alas, the slump after the Great War spoilt the market 
for big pictures, however good. People found the 
upkeep of large houses left little or nothing over to buy 
pictures, nor does modern decoration lend itself to them. 
The war profiteers, even while their paper millions lasted, 
were hardly likely to be patrons of Simpson’s. 

In 1924, Simpson left Cornwall, where he had resided 
for many years, and went to London. 

Shortly afterwards, John Lane, The Bodley Head, 
published his first book, “‘ El Rodeo,’’ for which he wrote 
a commentary to accompany sketches made at the Rodeo 
held at the British Empire Exhibition, and for which the 
late R. B. Cunningham Graham wrote an introduction. 
The sketches were made in the arena at Wembley during 
the contests in circumstances that gave rise to amusing 
incidents. It was necessary to tie his materials to his 
person with string for at times a hasty ascent had to be 
made of the wire barrier to avoid a stampeding steer or 
wild bronco. The success of the took suggested to the 
Bodley Head that something similar might be done in 
the hunting field, and led to the publication of three large 
volumes—“ Leicestershire and its Hunts,’’ ‘‘ The Har- 
boro’ Country,’”’ and ‘‘ Trencher and Kennel,” written 
and illustrated by the artist. 

These books were as much a description of the 
English countryside as of the various Hunts, and it was 
while working on them that Simpson found his second 
medium of expression in descriptive writing. The books 
were written with “‘an historian’s pen,’’ and while the 
theme of hunting ran through them, their character was 
more a history of the past and present in some of the 
most historical counties of England. The writing of 
the books made for the artist many friends, among them 
being myself. We found a mutual interest in the history 
of sport and sporting pictures, many enjoyable days 
being spent in collecting material for my “ Dick 
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Christian ’’ and my book on 
Ferneley. These hunting 
books brought commissions 
for equestrian portraits and 
large pictures of scenes in 
the hunting field. 

When Mr. Victor Em- 
anuel of New York was 
forming his now famous 
collection of sporting pic- 
tures past and present, he 
was a great admirer of Simp- 
son, and commissioned a 
large conversational picture 
of himself and family outside 
Rockingham Castle, which 
he was renting. It was fol- 
lowed by several others of 
his racers, hunters and the 
views from the castle, from 
which one can see over nine 
counties. 

Other portraits include 
Major Algy Burnaby and his 
huntsman Walter Wilson, 
Arthur Thatcher outside 
Walton Holt, Mr. Wright 
and the South Atherston, and, that most difficult of all 
pictures, a posthumous portrait of a lady. To-day no 
sporting picture exhibition or collection in America is 
complete without a Charles Simpson or two. Remember 
America “‘ found ”’ Ferneley before we did. 

Subsequently Simpson worked for a few years for 
Country Life, which published some of his later books. 
Under a pseudonym, “‘ The Wag,” he illustrated humor- 
ous books and books for children, notably the pictorial 
comment, misinterpreting the writer’s meaning, for the 
late Colonel McTaggart’s ‘* From Colonel to Subaltern,”’ 
a guying of the letterpress which the author was the first 
to appreciate ; and for children John Thorburn’s book 
‘“‘ Hildebrand.” In a more serious vein was the “‘ Life of 
Emily Bronté,’’ a picture of the Brontés’ Yorkshire, with 
which county Simpson was already familiar after writing 
“‘ Trencher and Kennel.” 

Other books he illustrated were ‘‘ Dick Christian,” 
“‘ Flying Parson,”’ and ‘* Wit and Wisdom of the Shires.” 
For the former he evolved with the printer a process of 
reproducing coloured chalk drawings in three colours on 
tinted paper which takes a microscope to tell it from the 
original. 

In the latter book are some brilliant pen-and-ink 
drawings which are lessons to the most modernist artist. 
A few blots and spaces and behold a pack of hounds 
crashing out of cover into sunlight. Many of these pen- 
and-ink illustrations are well worthy of being turned into 
drypoint etchings. In hunting books he frequently 
breaks the century-old tradition by painting his grass 
green, real green, not brown and yellow. This inno- 
vation is rather startling at first. You seem to say 
““What is wrong here?’ and on second thoughts say 
“* Nothing,” and end by liking it. 

One of his latest books is ‘‘ Animal and Bird Painting,”’ 
perhaps most remarkable for the appreciation of the work 
of his friend Sir Alfred Munnings, recently elected 
President of the Royal Academy, 
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ARTHUR THATCHER AND THE FERNIE HOUNDS. 





By CuHas. SIMPSON 


Of the man himself, or rather boy—for he has never 
grown up—he is always cheerful and meets buffets of 
outrageous fortune with a smile. 

The B.B.C. has put Nathaniel Gubbins with his cat 
and stomach on the air. But when I have had the pleasure 
of hearing at the Garrick Charles Sampson, Lionel 
Edwards and the P.R.A. I have laughed far more. On 
his side-car he is a terror to any M.F.H. in his ability of 
““ getting there,”’ for he has a real knowledge of hunting 
and a deep appreciation of its lore. 

Another of his accomplishments is drawing with both 
hands at the same time and always joining his animal 
up in the right place. I don’t know if he could make 
more money by publishing ‘‘ Seen on the Hard High” 
from his sketches of noted road riders, or like a defunct 
sporting weekly by Not, at so much ahead. Anyway, 
he has not tried either method. 

The passion for large canvases has won in the end, 
and Simpson is back at his easel with his gulls and wild 
duck, his harbours and seas, and stretches of sand. His 
pen is not idle, however, and a book issin prospect of 
recollection of varied scenes in the English countryside, 
of early childhood in the fields of Kent, of the Shires, 
and the Yorkshire Moors. For running in double 
harness has it own reward: when the brush is tired, the 
pen takes up the work. 

After the war it is to be hoped that the rebuilders of 
big institutions will include frescoes in their schemes, for 
the versatility and strength of Charles Simpson’s art will 
find there a worthy outlet. 


[S 7 s 


Private Collectors may come across the specimen they are 
seeking with the help of a small advertisement in the 
Collectors’ Quests column. The price is 30/- for three inser- 
tions in successive issues of about four or five lines. Single 
insertions are 12/6 each, but three or more are advised. 
Particulars of the specimen required should be sent to the 
Advertising Manager, 34 Glebe Road, Barnes, London, S.W.13 
Telephone: Prospect 2044. 
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SOME PAINTED FURNITURE oy joun Exton 


Tis late Georgian vogue for painted furniture 


lasted in England from the second decade of 

George III’s reign until after the French Revolu- 
ion ; and it succeeded in bringing furniture into a new 
ind close relation with its background. This painted 
furniture was among the earliest to attract collectors in 
the late XIXth century, and there were fine examples of 
it in the Orrocks and Lord Leverhulme’s collection. It 
was soon discovered that this delicate type had “no 
elements of decorative permanence,” and that while 
stationary furniture, such as cabinets, commodes, book- 
cases, and pier-tables remained in fairly good condition, 
seat furniture showed damage—the skin-deep signs of 
wear and tear, especially upon the legs and upper surface 
of the arms. Thomas Sheraton gives considerable space 
to the subject of painting on furniture, both in his 
‘* Drawing Book ”’ and “ Dictionary,” and also illustrates 
borders for pier-tables and ornaments for painted panels. 
He was aware of the besetting danger of this decoration, 
over-minuteness of detail, and he recommends that the 
‘parts should be simple, entire and rather massy to 
procure a proper effect,’’ and that painters should shun 
“niggling and meanness.” 

While the majority of pieces decorated with painted 
medallions and panels were commissioned by firms of 
furniture makers from minor artists, a certain amount of 
decoration was the work of amateur artists. According 
to Mr. Bingley in Jane Austen’s “‘ Pride and Prejudice,” 





Fig. I. SATINWOOD WORK-TABLE painted with 

ostrich plumes and peacock’s feathers, and with the apron 

beneath the frieze painted to represent fringed draperies 
caught up by paterae. Late XVIIIth century 


“all young ladies were accomplished and all paint 
tables, cover screens and net purses.”” A side-table of 
pinewood in the Victoria and Albert Museum has its 
segmental top painted by an Irishwoman, Lucy 
Usher, who signs her work, while the frieze centres in 
acoatofarms. In the description of Horace Walpole’s 
collection at Strawberry Hill, there is listed a table 
painted by Lady Anne Fitzpatrick, daughter of the 
Earl of Ossory, and Lady Diana Beauclerk, another 
talented amateur, is recorded to have decorated fur- 
niture. The many pieces said to have been painted 
by the most familiar woman painter, Angelica Kauff- 
mann, were, no doubt, the work of copyists from the 
many prints published by Boydell and others after her 
works, To meet the demand fer this furniture with 
decoration after Angelica Kauffmann, copies were 
made in the late XIXth century, and a biographer of 
that artist (writing in 1893) mentions a Bond Street 
dealer who told her that “‘ hardly a week passes with- 
out pieces of furniture being brought to him for sale, 
supposed to be painted by some of the well-known 
Fig. II. SATINWOOD PEMBROKE TABLE with floral and 2° tiSts of the last century, Angelica being the favourite.”’ 
roll decoration. The decoration is especially effective when the Besides Angelica Kauffmann there were other masters 

flaps are dropped of facile grouping, such as Cipriani and Pergolesi, 
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whose names indicate the 
bright, exotic Italian quality 
of their art. Engravings after 
Cipriani, however, were not 
so popular, and his sub- 
jects are not generally recog- 
nized. A small mahogany cab- 
inet in the Lady Lever art 
gallery is dominated by two 
fine oval medallions in the style 
of Cipriani, one representing 
Venus with Cupid in a car, 
the other, women bringing 
offerings before an altar over 
which Cupid hovers. The 
stand of this cabinet is decor- 
ated on a straw-coloured ground 
with small monochrome me- 
dallions relieved on a cool blue 
ground, and festoons of flowers 
and arabesque detail. Figures 
of floating or flying nymphs, 
some after originals from Her- 
culaneum, were also popular. 
Besides these large medallions and panels, and often 
combined with them, there were subsidiary details— 
borders, garlands, festoons, winding ribands and small- 


Fig. III. 
foliage and flowers. T 





Fig. IV. SHIELD-BACK ARMCHAIR, japanned and 

painted with sprays of jessamine, the three ribs of the 

back finish in acanthus leaves ; the centre one is pierced 
and painted to represent a string of pearls 


SATINWOOD 


he 


go 





TABLE TOP decorated with a broad band painted with jessamin 
strong yellow of satinwood ground demanded the relief of coc 
colours, as exampled here 


scale architectural motifs painted directly upon the 
painted or veneered ground. By the evidence of con 
temporary accounts, painted details were sometimes 
imitative of inlay. A very brilliant decoration is found 
in which the ‘eyes ”’ of peacock’s feathers are repre 
sented, as in the satinwood work-table (Fig. I), where the 
frieze is painted with scrolls and festoons of flowers, 
centreing in a plume of ostrich feathers and peacock’s 
feathers. The apron beneath the frieze is painted to 
represent fringed drapery, caught up by pateral. The 
upper part of the legs is painted with graduated husks. 
Among favourite motives were light festoons of drapery, 
wire-like sprays and scrolls of foliage, and the rippled 
water leaf. Festoons of flowers and slender scrolls form 
the decoration of the satinwood Pembroke table (Fig. II), 
where the flower-garlands are especially effective when 
the flaps are dropped. As the satinwood ground had to 
be taken into consideration in the total colour scheme, 
the strong golden yellow demanded the relief of cool 
colours, greys and greens, or details in monochrome, in 
imitation of Wedgwood’s medallions. To this demand 
for cool colouring we owe the attractive treatment of 
trails of jessamine, with its green foliage and white 
flowers (Fig. III) on a table-top where the wide band of 
foliage is framed in narrow borders of tulipwood veneer. 
Sprays of jessamine are also painted on the back of the 
light japanned armchair (Fig. IV). Here the ground is 
chocolate brown; the three ribs of the shield-shaped 
back sawn into the outline of bars, finishing in leaves. 
In the last years of the XVIIIth century, the patterns 
upon what were termed “‘ Fancy chairs ’’ became more 
formal, and the decoration was concentrated on the tablet 
of the top rail, which was raised slightly higher than the 
the rail itself. In the japanned chairs of this period, 
black and dark colours were in general use as ground 
colours, relieved by lines and small ornament in gold. 
In the study of late Georgian painted furniture, attention 
should be paid to the quality of the paint, which is laid 
on evenly, with no raised lumps, and has a peculiar trans- 
sparency. In imitations, the paint is applied with a full 
brush, and the resultant effect is coarse and opaque. 
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FAMILY. Part I 


on their father’s side from the Elfords and on their 

mother’s from the Northumberland Percies. The 
fords were Normans who settled in this country soon 
ter the Conquest. Hugh Elford, the first member of 
e family who became notable in English history, was 
ligh Sheriff of Devon and Cornwall in 1100. The 
riginal Elford home was on the Helford River in Corn- 
all, but in the XIVth century they acquired the land 
here Yelverton (Elford Town) now stands and called 
1e place Elford Park. 

Our first illustration is a portrait of Sir William 
lford (1749-1837), banker and politician of Bickham, 
3uckland Monachorum, Devon, whose family was one 
f the oldest in the West of England. He was Mayor of 
Plymouth in 1797, and Recorder from 1798 to February, 
833, M.P. for Plymouth from 1796 to 1806, and also 
represented Westbury for some time. In July, 1807, he 
was elected M.P. for Rye, but resigned the seat in 1808. 
As Lieutenant-Colonel of the South Devon Militia, he 
accompanied his regiment to Ireland during the Irish 
rebellion, 1798-9. In 1800 he was created a baronet. 


j [= representatives of this old family are descended 
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GRACE CHARD ELFORD, by James Norrtucote, R.A., 
1746-1831 


‘The outstanding beauty ... is the lovely painting of 
her large blue eyes, reminding one of Greuze.” 


SOME TREASURES OF AN OLD DEVONSHIRE 
BY MRS. WILLOUGHBY HODGSON, F.R.S.A. 








SIR WILLIAM ELFORD, Bart. By James NorrTHcorE, 
R.A., 1746-1831 


“I have lately been working on your picture, and shall surely 
make it the best of my life.”—J. Northcote in 1782. 


During the latter part of his life he lived at Totnes 
Priory, was Recorder of that borough for some years, and 
died at that place in 1837, aged 89. He was buried in 
the Parish Church, where there is a tablet to his memory. 
Sir W. Elford was a friend of the younger William Pitt. 
He frequently visited Bath, where he was noted as a whist 
player. Being possessed of considerable scientific attain- 
ments, he was in 1790 elected Fellow of the Royal Society 
and of the Linnean Society. His biographers say that he 
was an artist of great excellence and was a contributor 
to the Royal Academy from 1774 to 1837. There are two 
water-colour sketches by him in the British Museum, an 
oil painting at Windsor Castle given to George III, and 
another at Oxford, but his most important picture, ‘‘ The 
White Lady of Avenel,’”’ exhibited in 1822, is now in the 
possession of one of the grandchildren of the late Colonel 
Henry Cranstoun Adams, of Lion House, Exmouth, a 
grandson of Sir William Elford. 

Early in the XVth century the Elfords acquired more 
property by marriage with the heiress of the Scudamores. 
This family was of very ancient French or Norman 
origin, whose name was a play on their Arms, “the 
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Shield of Love ’’ being a blood-red cross on a white field. 








In very remote days in England the King gave them a = 
grant of English Arms, i.e., the “* Gilt Stirrups,”” known . 
in heraldry as “‘ Scudamore Modern.”” Colonel Adams - 
tried to obtain the right to quarter both Scudamore 
modern and ancient in his arms, but was told that as SP 
Scudamore Ancient was granted abroad the King of 
England had no jurisdiction over it. I 
Our second illustration is a very charming portrait of R 
Sir W. Elford’s daughter, Grace Chard, who died unmar- m 
ried. The outstanding beauty of this portrait is the 
lovely painting of her large blue eyes, which remind one 
strongly of paintings by Greuze. No mere photograph 
could do justice to such a portrait. This young lady and Se 
her sister Elizabeth accompanied their father on his visit . 
to Sir Walter Scott at Abbotsford. Elizabeth subse- L 
quently married General Sir George Pownall Adams, . 
K.C.H., the great-grandfather of the present owners of R 
this and other portraits. oa 
To an old Devonian it seems only natural that the the 
portraits of the family should for the most part be painted ps 
by a Devonian. This artist, James Northcote, 1746-1831, Whe 
was born in Plymouth and studied under Sir Joshua - 
Reynolds and at the Royal Academy Schools, spending es 
later on three years in Italy. On his return he became 
popular as a portrait painter. A letter written in 1782 4 
by James Northcote to Sir W. Elford has been preserved 
with his portrait. In it the writer expresses his delight 
at receiving a letter with the Scudamore Arms on it, and 
joy at his friend’s late ‘“‘ happy escape from so great ‘a 
danger ” (apparently an injury to his leg). He says, “‘ I oni 
have lately been working on your picture and shall surely -" 
make it the best I ever did in my life. ... Ihave made SIR GEORGE POWNALL ADAMS, K.C.H. on 
Prince William very like, but it is a stop put to everything By James Nortucote, R.A., 1746-1831. th: 
a =: me re: te di 
; = ae. from a universal influenza - 
which everybody has... . a 


For three days the play 
houses and Opera were 
shut up and all Sales and 
public places . . . very 
happily nobody dies of it. 
... I have painted the 
two children of Mrs. Mac- 
bride which she is vastly 
pleased with as they are 
very much like.... I 
do not give you an account 
of the Exhébition as you 
have on the paper an 
account of everything re- 
markable in it, but nothing 
is more so than a picture 
of sucking pigs by Gains 
borough which is equal to 
any Dutch picture in the 
World. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds bought it and gave 
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CHARLES I, from a painting in the QUEEN MARY, daughter of Henry VII, ret be Bm a me 
Royal collection of William III, by CHARLES said to have been painted by CHARLES ucnes ucester we 

JERVIS (JERVAS) JERVIS (JERVAS) or like and the Duchess 

“‘ The frames are distinctly old-world and attractive.” told me she did not like 
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his portrait and Lord Harcourt for 
wh m he did the Duke’s said he had 
ne. her taste, invention or could copy 
wi t he saw, but this I believe is 
spc aking too severe of him.... I 
an finishing Mrs. Leach’s picture 
which I am much pleased with... . 
I have done a picture of Sir Frederick 
Rogers which has been much admired, 
it s one of my best. I have begun 
a picture the size of life though it is 
ony in the scetch and I do not know 
ween I may have time to finish so 
great a work. It has been much 
admired by all who have seen it and 
Lord Warwick who called on me lately 
said it was really grand and much like 
Rubens, it is a Tiger seized on a man 
and horse, there are other figures in 
the picture. . You must excuse 
my speaking so much about myself, 
you desired I would. 


OME TREASURES OF AN OLD DEVONSHIRE FAMILY 





“T remain dear Elford your most A HUNTING SCENE, by Puiz (HoBLoyk BRowNeE) 


sincere most affectionate friend 
James NoRTHCOTE. 
“ Clifford Street, 
May 31, 1782.” 


Our illustrations on page g2 are no doubt less 
interesting as works of art than as the work of a forgotten 
artist of the reign of William III and Queen Anne, whose 
very inferiority seems to have cast an aura of celebrity 
over his name. An old letter preserved with them states 
that they were painted by Charles Jervis or Jervas, who 
died in 1739. This man was a pupil of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller and received permission to copy pictures in the 
Royal collections. In the letter it states that: ‘‘ the bad- 
ness of the age and the dearth of good masters ”’ at the 





A HUNTING SCENE, by Puiz (HoBLoyk BROWNE) 


beginning of the XVIIIth century was such “ that Jervas 
sat at the head of his profession ; he was defective in 
drawing, colouring, composition and likeness.” The 
pictures do not both bear out quite such drastic stric- 
tures, that of Queen Mary being in every way far superior 
to King Charles ; it is painted on wood, appears to be 
a good likeness and is very artistic in colouring; the 
King is painted on canvas and cannot be counted a work 
of art. The question therefore arises who painted 
Queen Mary? She was the daughter of Henry VII, and 
widow of Louis XI of France, and married later Thomas 
Grey, Duke of Suffolk. The original frames to these 
pictures, with their carved floral wreaths and Royal 
Crowns, are distinctly old-world and attractive. 

Two sporting prints signed “‘Phiz”’, 
painted for the most part in mono- 
chrome which makes a charming back- 
ground to an occasional pink or green 
coat and forms an attractive founda- 
tion on which the artist exercised his 
well-known wit and humour. Un- 
fortunately it has not been possible 
to obtain reliable information as to 
the name of the publication for which 
they were used as illustrations, but 
Hobloyk Browne (Phiz) illustrated 
some of Lever’s Sporting Series and 
also was responsible for a set of 12 
“‘Hunting Subjects ’’ published by 
Ackerman in 1860. His prints are 
not only interesting as prints but as 
a means to convey to following gene- 
rations something of the people, life 
and habits of his day, added to which 
his sense of humour and method of 
exercising it give a delightful touch to 
the whole. 

An illustration of the Scudamore 
Arms referred to in this article 
appeared on page 75 of the September 
issue. 


THE MARTIN BROTHERS, stupio PoTTERs co: 


LONDON AND SOUTHALL, MIDDLESEX—Part I BY ERNEST MARS 1 


"| “AHE romantic career of the three 
brothers, Robert Wallace, Walter 
Fraser and Edwin Bruce Martin, 

associated with their brother, Charles Douglas 
Martin, as their business partner, salesman 
and general adviser, forms a link between 
the XIXth and XXth centuries. It illus- 
trates a remarkable instance of how a group 
of craftsmen by successfully combined team 
work can achieve perfectly unified results 
and still leave them able to invest their joint 
work with some personal characteristics, 
traceable to their own individual artistic 
aspirations and abilities which their strongly 
developed and inherent personalities com- 
pelled them to emphasize and express. For 
men so naturally different in character in 
every way this was not an easy task, and that 
they were able, when necessary, to sink their ieee 

own views and collaborate for the common Fig. I. GROTESQUE BIRDS modelled by WALLAcE MartIN from cla 


. . thrown on wheel in two parts 
good bts —— 7 seldom effected Head tonsured. Brown, Beak, rich brown. Brown, Brown and greenish 
so satistactorily. . green and grey. About purple, grey and blue. About 11 in. high 
They were all born in London ; Wallace 11 in. high About 12 in. high 








in 1845, Charles in 1846, Walter in 1857, 
and Edwin in 1860. They were descended 
from a Norfolk family on the father’s side 
and their Scotch names indicate their con- 
nection with that country, as their mother 
was a Scotswoman. They owed their intro- 
duction to the craft to the chance meeting 
with J. C. Cazin, the French potter and 
painter, who was a refugee here from France 
during the first Franco-German War of 
1870-71, when he lived near Fulham, where 
the Martin family also resided. He induced 
them to consider the idea of taking up the 
potter’s craft as a means of livelihood. 

He had a potter’s wheel and taught 
Walter, then a strong, strapping lad of 
fifteen, to use clay properly and to throw 





Fig. II. DOUBLE-FACED JUG modelled by WaLtace MartTIN 


+ sapere * oo yaad — a nang a on the wheel. Walter became efficient so 
wade in high — “high aa oe high dia quickly that Cazin wanted him to go back 


Fig. III 


GROTESQUE BIRD 
Rich brown. About 10 in. high 


DOUBLE-FACED JUG — Brother 
Jonathan ; reverse, John Bull. Light- 
ish brown. About g in. high 


GROTESQUE BIRD, companion to 
piece on left 
All modelled by WALLACE MARTIN 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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; Fig. IV 
1 
Grotesque Bird, Imp playing Double-faced jug— Imp playing Grotesque Bird. 
grey and brown Pan Pipes John Bull. Lightish  castanets. Mottled Rich brown. 
4 in. high Rich red-brown brown. About g in. creamish brown 63 in. high 
high 


Victoria and Albert Museum 
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Fig. V Fig. VI 
GROTESQUE BIRD WITH MOVABLE FIREPLACE AND CURB, by the MartTIN BROTHERS, in 
HEAD. Thrown by WALTER, modelled by saltglaze stoneware pottery, elaborately decorated. Rich 
WALLACE, coloured by Epwin. Dark brown golden brown with some of the decoration fawn colour in tone 
beak, brown and green breast and wings, bluish- round the coat of arms and horse shoe opening for the fire ; back, 
- grey upper part of legs, rest brown. About tiles and outside of curb in brown. 8 feet high, 6 feet wide 
12 in. high 
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to France with him when he was able to 
return to his native land. 

Fortunately it was decided otherwise, 
and they commenced in 1873 to start early 
attempts at pottery making, having their 
pieces fired for them at Bailey’s Fulham 
Potteries in the old salt glaze kilns erected 
by Dwight in the XVIIth century. They 
carried on for four years in this very unsuit- 
able manner, and then had four firings in 
an old chemical kiln at Shepherd’s Bush 
with very unsatisfactory results. 

They were able to find a suitable kiln 
and premises with plenty of vacant land 
adjoining the Grand Junction Canal at 
Southall in Middlesex, whither in 1877 they 
removed with all their worldly possessions 
by canal barge by way of the Thames from 
Fulham, and then by the canal from Brentford 
to their destination. They worked there 
till Wallace, the eldest and last surviving 
brother, died in 1923. Their real work had 
ceased when Edwin, the youngest, died in 
1915. Charles and Walter had died previously, in 1910 
and 1912 respectively. 

When they commenced as Studio potters there were 
only a few others working on original lines, and these 
mostly followed fairly closely the later Chinese and 
Persian traditions and were mainly concerned with glazed 
colour effects on academic shapes. 

The factory-made products of Lambeth, Fulham and 
Staffordshire predominated, and it was this aspect that 
the Martins were determined to attack single-handed and 
whole-heartedly with very little financial backing. 

Saltglaze stoneware, except under factory conditions 
and methods, is one of the most laborious and hazardous 
processes of the potter’s craft, but when successful it has 
a special quality and charm, and no other mode can 
furnish such completely satisfactory results. 

They were from the first handicapped to some extent 
by their lack of any systematic training in the craft. 
Wallace had been trained as a sculptor under Munro and 
by sculptural and modelling studies at the Royal Academy 
Schools and the Lambeth School of Art. Walter’s short 
experience with Cazin was the only real pottery tuition 
acquired, for Edwin had little or none. 

In the early periods they aimed at and produced mostly 
useful household requisites of a very varied character. 
Clock cases, lamps, bread trays, cheese and butter dishes, 
and tea-things among them. Some indoor architectural 
work—fireplaces, mantelpieces, hearth curbs—and garden 
furniture and fountains. These were mostly Wallace’s 
devising and work, and the decoration then was mainly 
his and displayed his sculptural and modelling influences. 
Tiles also attracted them. These were done in consider- 
able quantity : mostly incised, using conventionally and 
naturally drawn flowers, formal patterns, fish, dragons 
and lizards frequently being the motifs for the designs. 
A few were arranged as panels. One very good specimen 
is now built into an eminent architect’s house on Dart- 
moor. Later on, many were inlaid by Edwin when he 
adopted this form of decoration. A small number of 
plates with floral and fish decoration were also produced. 

In the incised decorative period they executed an 
important fireplace in their saltglaze stoneware pottery, 





Fig. VII. DOUBLE FACE JUGS 
Creamy white. Sergeant Buzfuz; reverse 
g in. high Sergeant Snubbin, with bar- 


rister’s wig. Golden brown 


8 feet high by 6 feet wide, for the first Lord Faringdon, 
who wanted it to build into a picture gallery he was 
adding to his beautiful Georgian house at Buscot Park, near 
Faringdon (Fig. VI), to display his set of paintings by 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones, R.A., which are now at the 
Southampton Art Gallery. When the present Lord 
Faringdon succeeded to the title he reduced the size of 
the house and there was a probability of the destruction 
of the fireplace, but by the kindness of his mother it will 
be built into Southall Civic Hall. 

From the early ‘eighties Wallace created a remark- 
able series of grotesque birds, upon which his versatile 
and quaint imagination had full sway. These sel- 
dom represented any known natural species, but were 
entirely imaginative in conception and original in their 
execution—some showing a sense of sly humour about 
them. With the exception of the earliest ones, the heads, 
which were thrown and fashioned separately, could be 
turned in any direction. They ranged in size from a few 
inches to 20 inches, but mostly they will be found between 
6 and 12 inches high. Some were modelled in groups 
of two or three on one stand. He made some figures of 
“Pan ’’ and a series of impish creatures, using many 
kinds of musical instruments (Fig. IV); and other 
figures illustrating episodes and characters from the “* Pick- 
wick Papers,’’ and several excellent portraits of himself, 
his brothers and friends in low relief, a few small figure 
studies, and some finely modelled sets of ‘‘ The Thrower, 
the Wheel Boy and the Bench Boy,”’ both separately in 
the round and together as panels in relief : a number of 
jugs with figures in bold relief of hunting scenes and other 
motives, and large flower bowls with dragons, etc., 
similarly treated; also three ‘‘ Toby’’ Jugs and many 
grotesque creatures. His face jugs (Figs. II, III, IV, VIJ), 
and quaint Victorian spoon-warmers were also features of 
his work, untrammelled by any traditional hindrances. 
He was fond of using reproductions of lizards, dragons 
and eel-like fish to form handles on many of his jugs and 
on some of the vases. He modelled two sets of chessmen 
of a most unusual character with a distinctly Gothic 
feeling, one of which is now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. (To be concluded) 
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‘VILKIE AND THE MAN AT THE WINDOW 


N ESSAY IN VALUATIONS 


: OU must put the blame for this little essay in 
Y valuations on the shoulders of Dr. Brown; Dr. 
John Brown of the book with the tongue-twisting 
le Horae subcesivae which I happened upon the other 
y and picked up in order at last to find out what those 
are hours were about. Discovering in it a section 
lled Notes on Art—always to me a topic of professional 
terest—I began sampling a page or two, this wise : 
“‘ In my views as to the office of the State I hold with 
‘hn Locke and Coventry Dick that its primary and 
probably only function is to protect us from our enemies 
and ourselves . . . that it is indeed little more than a 
anscendental policeman . . . and I am convinced that 
. our Government interference has in the main and in 
1e long run done harm to the real interests of Art... . 
fake the Kensington Museum... petty displays of 
arts and manufactures. . Take any one of them— 
say the series illustrating cotton from its Alpha to its 


Omega . . . what does that teach? What impression 
does that make? ... Little beyond mere vapid 
wonder. The eye is opened, but not filled... . If you 


want to move and permanently rivet a young mind... . 
take him to a cotton mill. . . . Let him enter it and go 
round with a skilled workman and then follow the Alpha 
through all its marvellous transformations to the Omega.”’ 
Excellent all this! Ithought; an advanced thinker ! 
We are only just beginning to catch up with his mind 
after a hundred years! That mind is worth studying. 
So I bought the book and this is how it all began. 
What the Doctor has to say about Art in general is 
admirable and advanced; but when he discusses par- 
ticularities such as pictures? I do not know. His 
attitude differs so radically from ours that one even 
begins to doubt whether instead of a revolutionary he was 
not in fact a fundamentalist of the most reactionary kind ; 
and having doubted, one begins to wonder whether it is 
perhaps we of to-day with our purely esthetic critical 
standards who have ourselves gone astray in our con- 
ceptions of the function of picture-making. 
This is where Wilkie comes in; for the first Note 
concerns his famous picture, ‘* Distraining for Rent.” 
Wilkie’s name still means something in the Art 
Market ; but to the younger generation he whose name 
was famous, world-famous even, for half a century or 
more means little or nothing, the nothing predominant— 
though he still ranks in recent history books with a kind 
of Honourable mention—he whom Hazlitt, with bated 
breath, speaks of as ‘* belonging to that small but noble 
group whose name is not so much of to-day as of all 
time.”” And our Doctor Brown, we find, is ‘‘ inclined to 
rank Hogarth and Wilkie as the most thoughtful of 
British painters and two of the greatest of all painters.” 
How could he make that out? That is the point of 
greatest interest to us, so let us see. ‘‘ Of this picture,” 
he begins with the same bated breath, “‘ it is not easy to 
speak. We do not at first care to say much about such 
feelings as it produces.’’ Second thoughts cause him to 
devote eight pages of detailed analysis to what he con- 
siders ‘* Wilkie’s most perfect picture,’’ because there is 


BY HERBERT FURST 


‘* more of nature, more of the human heart in it than in 
any of the others.’’ He finds it full of 


‘ The still sad music of humanity.’ 


“Still and sad, but yet musical by reason of its true 
ideality, the painter acting his part as reconciler of men to 
their circumstance.”” The italics are mine; they will be 
referred to again; but first let us see how the Doctor 
makes his points. 

“What an immediate hold it took of us! How that 
sad family was in our mind for days after, and how we 
found ourselves wondering if nothing could be done for 
them! It is just about as difficult to bring the mind to 
criticize it, as it would be to occupy ourselves in thinking 
why and how we were affected, if we were ourselves to 
witness the scene in actual life.” 

One begins to notice that though he is full of the 
picture he has not seen the painting, so far. In fact, there 
are only one or two references to it in the whole of the 
long analysis. The first is found in the next sentence : 
“Our eyes first fall on what is the immediate occasion 
of it all, the paper warrant ; you feel its sharp parallelo- 
gram cutting your retina ; it is the whitest and therefore 
the first thing you see ’’ ; but then he is back again to the 
picture with the words: ‘“‘and then on the husband. 
What bitter sadness, what sober certainty of misery, how 
uncomplaining, as if he could not speak, his firm mouth 


keeping it to himself! His eyes all but shut. . . .” 
And so on and on from figure to figure in every detail ; 
and in such terms: ‘‘ The poor wife: her heart is fast 


falling ; she is silent too . . . the bitterness of death is 
gathering on her soul. She is forgetting her sucking 
child... it is rolling off her knee and is caught by her 
motherly daughter. . Analysing thus, he finds 
“‘the Constable as astounding as anything in the picture. 
He is ‘a man with a presence ’—inexorable, prompt, not 
to be trifled with ; but he is not as many other artists 
would have made him and wished us to call him, ‘ the 
brutal bailiff.’ He is doing his duty, as he is plainly 
saying, pointing to his warrant, and nothing more: he 
cannot help it, and the law must take its course. What 
a fine figure he is, the only one standing erect, and what 
rich colour in his waistcoat !’" Here we have the second 
reference to the painting, the ‘“‘rich colour of the waist- 
coat ’’; there are no others, though there is much more 
of the picture, all leading to the conclusion that Wilkie 
‘is not of the Dutch School—he is not a mere joker on 
canvas—he can move other things besides laughter ; and 
he rises with the unconscious ease of greatness to what- 
ever height he chooses ” ; finally, after comparisons with 
Hogarth, ending with the words : 

“Hogarth was more akin to Michael Angelo: they 
both sounded the same depths and walked the same 
terrible road. Wilkie has more of Raphael—his affec- 
tionate sweetness, his pleasantness, his love of the 
beautiful.” 

Such was Art-criticism a hundred years ago. In 
another essay of the Horae we find our admirable Doctor 
telling us: ‘* Looking is a voluntary act—it is the man 
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coming to the window; seeing is a state passive and 
receptive ’’—spoiling an acute phrase with the unfortu- 
nate addition “‘ and at the best, little more than registra- 
tive.”” But it is true enough this reference to the man 
coming to the window. It all depends on the kind of man 
at the window. 

Sir George Beaumont, for instance, was a very different 
kind of man, and so, looking, he saw a very different kind 
of view, when confronted with the same picture in 1815 
on the occasion of its first exhibition. “. . . beautiful 
as the picture was acknowledged to be,”’ Haydon tells us 
in his Autobiography, *‘ the aristocracy evidently thought 
it an attack on their rights. Sir George was very sore 
on the private day and said Wilkie should have shown 
why his landlord had distrained. He might be a dissi- 
pated tenant. I defended Wilkie,’’ Haydon goes on, 
“as well as I could, but there was a decided set at the 
picture.” 

It all depends on the man at the window—and the 
men for whose special benefit the artists of the time con- 
trived their ‘‘ views "’ were, be it remembered, aristocrats. 
That explains Wilkie’s dictum: ‘‘ To know the taste of 
the public, to learn what will best please the employer is 
to an artist the most valuable of all knowledge.” 


“O let us love our occupations, 
Bless the squire and his relations, 
Live upon our daily rations, 
And always know our proper stations.” 


Where Dr. Brown thought Wilkie had so triumphantly 
succeeded, the ‘‘ employers ” evidently thought the artist 
had miserably failed, namely, ‘“‘ as reconciler of men to 
their circumstance,”’ which was the then current inter- 
pretation of “‘ religion ”’ and the specific job of all good 
Doctors of Divinity. And, true to his guiding principle, 


it was the artist’s own view ; he thought he had failed 


in his task. ‘* At five that day,’’ Haydon goes on to 
tell us, ‘‘ Wilkie and I sojourned to John o’ Groats, 
Rupert Street, he looking pale and mortified. In the 
course of dinner he said to me : ‘Do not you be surprised 
if I change my whole style.” . .. Wilkie was easily 
cowed.’” Had Wilkie, the timid, with memories of his 
own penurious childhood in his mind, so far forgot 
himself as to dare to criticize the noblesse of the noble, 
the gentleness of the gentry; in short, had he forgot his 
“‘ proper station ’’ ? 

All that, however, is not what concerns us here. Our 
object is to raise the question of the man at the window. 
Obviously a window is an opening, and if we wish to look 
we must first be able to see. But—and this it seems to 
me is where Dr. John Brown has gone wrong: we only 
see what we are looking for, and looking is not as voluntary 
as he seems to suppose. Dr. Brown looks involuntarily 
from prenatal disposition as well as from postnatal training 
for the presence or absence of “‘ Religion ’’; just as Sir 
George, from the same causes, looks involuntarily for 
anything that might threaten his security, and volun- 
tarily, perhaps, only for such things as may appear to raise 
him in hisownesteem. And that, by and large, seems to 
have been Wilkie’s attitude of mind. He was mortified 
because he saw his “‘ job ”’ threatened ; and rather than 
that he would change his whole style, as indeed he did 
later, when he felt himself “‘ safe,” because now he wanted 
to stand better with himself in his own estimation. Or 
to put it in Ruskin’s words: ‘* Wilkie was an historical 
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painter, Chantrey an historical sculptor, because th , 
painted, or carved, the veritable things and men they say , 
and not men and things as they believed they might ha 
been, or should have been. But no one tells such mi 
that they are historical painters, and they are discontent 
with what they do; and poor Wilkie must needs tray 
to see the grand school and ruin himself.” In othe: 
words, the man at his own window now looked for thin 
he could no longer see with any degree of satisfaction- - 
ambition had blinded him. 

And we, standing at our own windows, what do vy 
as men of our own times see? Does the artist of to-d: 
think like Wilkie in his early days, of his employers first 
No, he would call that a prostitution of his art ; does | 
think of the grand school—or its equivalent of to-day, tl 
Ecole de Paris ; often he does, thus encompassing his ru: 
like Wilkie. And we as the public of to-day? Do w 
look upon the artist as a reconciler—after the manner « 
Dr. Brown and later Tolstoy; or as a possible menace to 
our social security as Sir George did ; and as but yesterda 
the Blimps did with their cry of ‘* Bolshevism ”! a cr 
which has lost its meaning now that Bolshevism is no 
longer what it was and may itself turn out to be something 
of a reconciler of men to their circumstance—though less in 
Dr. Brown's sense of resignation but in Tolstoy’s sense 
of regeneration. 

But are we to conclude from all this that artists mus‘ 
henceforth confine themselves to seeing, that is, to mere 
registration ; or what are they to look for? And what 
are we, the public, to look for, when what we see, what 
we involuntarily register, because our sense of security 
has been so cruelly shaken, are signs of destruction : 
rubble and ruins? Ruins which some misguided folk, 
it seems, are ready picturesquely to preserve—in places. 
The sting is here in the sentimentalizing about ruins. 
Let us, if preserve ruins we must, maintain a whole East 
End district in its ruins and its horror as a warning 
example, but as a warning example not only to the 
callousness of those who destroyed it but also of the 
ignorance of those who built it. But, better still, let us 
stand at our windows and look for the things that will 
help us to make a better view. 

But all this still leaves a question open. Are we to 
adopt the John Brown attitude and ignore the painting in 
contemplation of the picture, or vice versa: are we to 
ignore the picture, judging it at best to be a mere jumping- 
off board for the artist’s peculiar zsthetic sensibilities, 
and thus looking for them and for them only in the 
painting ? 

That is a question, and an importanj one, which will 
demand an answer. 


s 3 Ss 


The Lefevre Galleries have a great attraction for a 
few days early in October—an exhibition of the portraits 
and drawings of the Allied Commanders executed in 
Normandy and Paris during the last momentous weeks 
for ‘‘ Life ’’ Magazine, New York, by Cathleen Mann. 


S S S 
We very much regret that Messrs. Newman’s tele 


phone number was given in the last issue as Whitehall 608 
in place of 6068. 
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SNGLISH PORCELAIN: A WORCESTER 


LARITY 


“NEW undertakings are more exhausting to a collector 
-{ or more conducive towards a state of mental indi- 
. gestion in his guest, than the showing of a porcelain 
lection, but most of us have devised certain harmless 
ses for providing a little light relief on these occasions. 
is an excellent idea, for instance, to produce a specimen 
hich seems indubitably the production of one factory 
aad to see the look of complacent erudition alter into one 

blank incredulity when the piece is turned over and a 

ympletely alien mark is discovered. Then follows an 
entertaining struggle 

etween acceptance 
of the impossible and 
rejection of the ap- 

arently obvious,end- 
ing in a_ beneficial 
xposition of the fal- 
lacy of relying solely 
on marks for settling 
an attribution. One 
of the most peren- 
nially successful of 
these friendly tests is 
afforded by the little- 
known series of Wor- 
cester specimens mar- 
ked with an anchor. 
In the absence of 
actual specimens the 
first mention of such a 
phenomenon usually 
elicits a smart correc- 
tion to the effect that 
one means, of course, 
a crescent, not an 
anchor, and very fre- 
quently nothing short 
of the production of 
examples will suffice 
to convince the unini- 
tiated. To commence 
the proceedings with 
the actual production 
of such specimens 
leads in most cases to 
the entertaining comedy related above. 

I find that quite a number of collectors are unaware 
that even red anchor marks exist on Worcester porcelain, 
while of the rarer varieties a large proportion have never 
heard. Yet red anchor pieces occur sufficiently frequently 
to render ignorance inexcusable. In my own collection 
there are several and I have been offered others from time 
to time. Two of my examples were illustrated in APOLLO, 
November, 1942, one being a large leaf-shaped dish 
painted with exotic birds, and the other an oval moulded 
des ert dish with yellow ground and flowers. Examples of 
the blue anchor mark are much rarer and are found, in 
my experience, only on pieces decorated with copies of 
the Chelsea Imari pattern. A plate from my collection, 
together with its Chelsea original, was illustrated in 


é 


a gold anchor. 
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WORCESTER PLATE copied from a Chelsea original and marked with 
Diameter 7°6 ins. 


In the Author’s Collection 


BY F. SEVERNE MACKENNA, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 


APOLLO, January, 1944. It would be interesting to know 
if collectors have come across the blue anchor on any other 
pattern. 

Now, to complete the series, I am presenting the 
rarest of all anchor marks on Worcester, that in gold. 
This is found on a pair of plates in my collection, of the 
familiar moulded rose leaf pattern, known to the uncritical 
as the “‘ Blind Earl’s"’ pattern, a rather artless device 
which was first used at Chelsea. The main thing which 
distinguishes the service to which my plates belong from 
other similar Worces- 
ter productions and 
from the Chelsea ori- 
ginals, is the occur- 
rence of a pheasant- 
like bird on a berried 
branch, most incon- 
gruously inserted in 
the decoration. Ano- 
ther point of lesser 
difference between 
my plates and other 
Worcester examples 
is that they have a 
gold dentil edge in- 
stead of the more 
usual _ scroll-shaped 
decoration. In this 
they follow the Chel- 
sea custom, 

It has already been 
noted that all these 
anchor-marked Wor- 
cester pieces are very 
close copies of well- 
known Chelsea pat- 
ierns and there are 
many collectors of 
sound judgment who 
consider that these 
specimens were de- 
corated in London at 
one of the porcelain 
painting _establish- 
ments. This would 
certainly account for a similarity in the polychrome 
decoration on Chelsea and Worcester articles; they 
presumably having been painted by the same artists. 
There is no doubt whatever that this did actually take 
place, but I have for some time maintained that it does not 
by any means exclude the certainty that some at least of 
these copies were decorated at the Worcester factory. 
It seems to me that this would most obviously be the case 
in such instances as the red-anchor moulded dish shown 
in APOLLO, November, 1942, and in the present plates. 
The Worcester proprietors took the trouble to make the 
moulds for copying these pieces, or, very possibly, actually 
acquired some original Chelsea moulds, for that factory 
was undergoing one of its recurrent periods of depression 

(Continued on page 104) 
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ASHRIDGE AND ITS HERALDRY 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 





Fig. I. 


ASHRIDGE ABBEY, BUCKS. Reproduced from ‘“‘ The Topographer.”’ Published by 


I, Rosson of Bond Street, March 31, 1790 


built from James Wyatt’s designs rather more 

than a century ago on the site of the ancient home 
of the Bonhommes—an Order of Canons brought into 
England by Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, grandson of 
Henry III towards the end of the XIIIth century—is 
interesting, apart from its present day réle as a centre for 
political education. 

Towards the end of the XVIIIth century, the then 
owner of Ashridge—Francis, 3rd Duke of Bridgewater, 
famous as the father of the English canal system—had 
it in mind to pull down the pleasant old monastic build- 
ings and their Tudor additions. With this end in view 
he had got together great store of material for the building 
of the new house which he intended to set up. For some 
years prior to this time, the old house had not been used 
as a residence by the Egerton family, the old gateway 
having been fitted up to accommodate the Duke of 
Bridgewater on his occasional visits to Ashridge. Nothing, 
however, was done in the way of rebuilding until the 
early years of the last century, when the old house was 
cleared away, its materials were sold in lots, and the 
present stately house, a striking contrast in point of size 
and general appearance to its predecessor, was built. 

The Canon’s house, which in strictness should be 
called a College, for the Bonhommes were neither monks 
nor friars, but Canons following the Rule of St. Augus- 
tine, is often erroneously referred to as Ashridge Abbey : 
there was no Abbot, or even a Prior, of Ashridge, but the 
head of the house was a Rector. In fact, the Religious 
Settlement at Ashridge might fitly be described as a 
Collegiate Church with the dwellings of the Canons 
grouped around it. 


sh: great house at Ashridge in Hertfordshire, 


The old house—made up of remains of the College 
of the Bonhommes and Tudor and Jacobean alterations 
and additions thereto—as it stood immediately prior to 
its demolition was E-shaped and consisted of a great hall 
and a wing at each end with a cloister at the back of the 
hall. Beyond the wings, and on each side of them, 
extended other buildings of a domestic character— 
additions, no doubt, made after the dissolution of the 
College. The hall itself was of one storey only, with an 
open timber roof and a louvre in the centre. This 
louvre, though in form an outlet for smoke from the hall 
fire, had long done duty as a clock case. Our illustration 
(Fig. I), from ‘‘ The Topographer,’’ a book published in 
1790, shows this arrangement of the old place very 
well. 

As will be noticed, the entrance to the house was 
through a porch in the front wall of the hall. On entering, 
one found oneself in the screens—the long passage 
which runs across the lower end of an ancient hall and is 
so called because it is separated from the main part of 
the hall by a screen or screens. In the screen itself were 
the usual two doors into the hall, and, over the screens, 
was a gallery. In the hall windows were a few coats of 
arms in painted glass, survivors, no doubt, of the many 
originally there, several with the Tudor royal arms— 
France (modern) and England quarterly—one with the 
arms of Sir William Petre, the astute Secretary of State 
who held his own under Catholic and Protestant sover- 
eigns alike—gules a bend or between two scallops argent— 
and, most interesting of all, a shield bearing the arms of 
Edmund, Earl of Cornwall, the founder of the College 
—argent a lion rampant gules crowned or within a 
bordure sable bezanty. This shield was, probably, a 
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ASHRIDGE AND 


ery ancient one, set up by the Canons 
.emselves. 

Passing through the hall by way of 
1e screens, the quadrangular Cloister 
as reached: in the centre was the 
ynduit which supplied the house with 
ater, and on the walls of the cloister 
lleys were some forty paintings in 
esco, depicting the life of our Lord. : 
'y 1790 neglect and damp had done 
1eir work, so that these paintings were 
1en almost indecipherable, though the 

Crucifixion ’’ and the ‘* Descent from 
he Cross ’’ could be made out. The 
“hurch, which had been demolished 
oon after the dissolution of the College, 
stood on one side of the cloisters and 
was entered from there. 

Returning into the hall, a passage at 
he upper end led to the staircase, which 
n 1790 was hung with portraits of the 
Egerton family and their alliances, 


among them a very fine painting of Sir 


[Thomas Egerton, Earl of Ellesmere, 
Lord Keeper of the Great Seal in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and Lord Chan- 
cellor in the days of James I—one of the 
greatest of the many great judges who sat in the old Court 
of Chancery. Lord Ellesmere was the first Egerton of 
Ashridge, having become so by purchase of the estate in 
1604, after it had passed through several hands since the 
dissolution of the College—among them the Princess 
Elizabeth, afterwards Queen, and Henry, Lord Cheyney 
of Toddington, who dissipated the great fortune left to 
him by his father, Sir Thomas Cheyney, K.G., who lies 
buried under a sumptuous monument in the Church of 
Minster in Sheppey. 

The staircase led to the gallery, over two sides of the 
cloister. Here were more portraits: Egertons, mostly 
married daughters of the Chancellor; eminent lawyers— 
James Ley, created Earl of Marlborough by James I, Lord 


Fig. II. 
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Fig. IV. WILLIAM PAULET, Marquess of 
Winchester, impaling Howard 


ARTHUR, Lord Grey of 
Wilton 
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Fig. V. AMBROSE DUDLEY, Earl of 
Warwick, impaling Russell 
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Fig. III. WILLIAM CECIL, Lord 


Burghley, K.G. 


Chief Justice of England ; Roger Manwood, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer in the late years of the XVIth century, 
a deep lawyer whose book on the forest laws is still an 
authority ; Sir Christopher Hatton, who, as it is said, 
was created Lord Keeper of the Great Seal by Queen 
Elizabeth rather for his skill in dancing than his attain- 
ments in law, but this may be merely Court scandal ; 
William Cecil, first Lord Burghley, Queen Elizabeth’s 
right hand; and Sir Francis Walsingham, Secretary of 
State to the same Queen, and others of less note. 

In the gallery, and in rooms leading from it, were many 
more portraits of statesmen, judges, lawyers and the great 
folk of Tudor days. Royal portraits, too, were there: 
Queen Elizabeth, Charles I, when Prince of Wales, and 

James I. 

In the windows of these 
rooms was more painted glass 
heraldry of leading statesmen 
of the XVIth century. There 
were shields with the arms of 
Henry Carey, Lord Hunsdon, 
Queen Elizabeth’s cousin—ar- 
gent on a bend sable three 
white roses with sixteen quar- 
terings—of Arthur, Lord Grey 

. Of Wilton (Fig. II), of William 

Cecil, Lord Burghley, K.G. 

(Fig. II]), of Lord Chancellor 

Ellesmere—argent a lion ram- 
“ pant gules between three pheons 
6 . sable—of Ambrose Dudley, 

Earl of Warwick (Fig. V)—or 
lion rampant with forked tail 
vert—impaling those of his 
third wife, Anne Russell—ar- 
gent a lion rampant gules on a 
chief sable three scallops silver 
—and of William Paulet, third 
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Marquess of Winchester, and his wife 
Agnes Howard (Fig. IV). He was 
the grandson of William, first Mar- 
quess of Winchester, whose prudence 
in steering his way to high station 
and a great fortune through the 
troubled sea of Tudor politics has 
become proverbial, success attained, 
according to his own saying, “ by 
being a willow, not an oak.” It will 
be noticed that an Earl’s coronet has 
been erroneously placed above Lord 
Burghley’s arms. 

The present house at Ashridge, 
in spite of its stateliness and great 
bulk, as compared with its homelier 
predecessor, bears resemblance to 
the old house in some respects, a 
resemblance brought about, perhaps, 
by its erection on the ancient site and 
mainly on the old foundations. In- 
deed, a part of the College of the 
Bonhommes is, actually, incorporated 
in the modern building—the cellar, or crypt, under 
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Fig. VII. Panel of Stained Glass, commemorating the 
restoration of the Abbey of Steinfeld, by THzoporic of 
Hoichstaden. Victoria and Albert Museum 


Fig. VI. THE CRYPT, ASHRIDGE 


the refectory or dining hall of the Canons (Fig. VI). 
This cellar is of XVth century date and quite an 
important piece of architectural work, some 68 feet 
in length and having seven bays of vaulting, supported 
by octagonal pillars, which die into the vaulting without 
capitals. Taking the garden-front elevation of the modern 
house, the central part, with the flanking bay windows, 
answers to the old hall with its bay windows, and the side 
extensions are along the lines of the buildings at either 
end of the old hall. The modern Chapel, too, may be, 
more or less, on the site of the ancient Collegiate Church. 
In the windows of this Chapel were, until recently, a 
large number of panels of ancient stained glass, repre- 
senting sacred subjects which had been there since its 
building, and which had originally belonged to the Abbey 
Church of Steinfeld, in the Eiffel district of Germany, 
founded in the Xth century by a Count of Aere, one of 
whose successors, Theodoric of Hoichstaden, is com- 
memorated in a panel of this glass, here reproduced 
(Fig. VII). Theodoric’s arms—sable an eagle displayed 
argent—are shown on his surcoat. All this German 
stained glass is now, or rather was before the war, at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, in the Stained Glass 
Gallery of the Department of Ceramics. 

The most striking difference, viewed externally, 
between the old and modern houses lies in the fact that 
the present house has a second storey nearly as lofty as 
the first, and a great central tower. To some extent, 
continuity from the old to the new was secured by the 
adoption of the Gothic style for the new house instead of, 
as might have been expected in the early years of the 
XIXth century, the Palladium style or some form of 
classical architecture. Evidently the Duke of Bridge- 
water and his architect were caught in the wave of revived 
interest in English native architecture, of which perhaps 
the best known outcome was Horace Walpole’s house at 
Strawberry Hill, and which ran a short course into the 
first quarter of the XIXth century and then died down to 
spring up again with greater force as the Gothic revival 
of eighty years or so ago, a revival which produced the 
works of Pugin, Gilbert Scott, Street and other famous 
architects inspired by them. 
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Figs. VII to XII 















P. M. A. (nr. Andover). Royal badges: the following were 
adopted by the Royal holders named in your list. 

We have been fortunate enough to secure sketches of the 
Royal Badges, and they are reproduced here and on the following 
page. 

Fig. I.—Edward III (of Windsor). The root of a tree with 
branches sprouting, signifying his flourishing issue. 


Fig. IIl.—The Black Prince. Thesun rising out of the clouds. 
The Black Prince took this for his badge when he accompanied 
his father to France, thus betokening that he was now rising to 
honour and glory. 


Fig. II1I.—Richard II (of Bordeaux). The whole sun with its 
beams, or, “‘ the sun in splendour,” to signify that whereas his 
father, the Black Prince, had taken the rising sun for his badge, 
that now in him it was at its full glory. 


Fig. IV.—John of Gaunt. The fleur-de-lis. It has always 
been charged upon the label which has differenced the royal coat 
of England for the Earls of Lancaster, which is still retained on 
the seals of that Duchy. 


Figs. V, VI and VII.—Henry IV (of Bolingbroke, and son of 
John of Gaunt). The red rose, in right of his mother, Blanche, who 
was the daughter and heir of Henry, 1st Duke of Lancaster. The 
swan argent, crowned about the neck and chained or, by virtue 
of being Earl of Hereford in right of his wife, the daughter and 
heir of Humphrey, Earl of Hereford. The antelope, a badge 
belonging from early times to the house of Lancaster. 


Fig. VIII.—Henry V (of Monmouth). A “ crescett light,’’ 
or beacon, burning, to show that he would be a light and guide 
to his people. Henry V also adopted three fleur-de-lis in order 
to signify his claim to the throne of France. 


Fig. IX.—Henry VI (of Windsor). Two ostrich feathers 
placed in saltier. 


Figs. X and XI.—Edward IV (of York). The white rose, 
being the first of the house of York. He also took as a badge 
“the sun in all its brightness,’’ and he incorporated the two by 
assuming the badge of the white rose in the midst of the sun. The 
falcon rising with the fetterlock, a device of his grandfather, 
Edmund, of Langley, 1st Duke of York. Edward IV had the lock 
closed, but he ordered his son Richard to bear it with the lock 
open, and it is so represented on the gate of Henry VII’s Chapel, 
Westminster. The fetterlock may have been adopted as a badge 
to denote the place Langley. Edmund Langley built Fotheringay 
Castle on the ground plan of this shape. 


Fig. XII.—Henry VII (of Richmond). The red and white 
roses impaled, uniting by his marriage the houses of York and 
Lancaster. 


Above : Queen Margaret (of Anjou). 
to her name. 


Of either sex who doth not now delight 
To wear the Daisy for Queen Marguerite ? (Drayton). 


The daisy, in allusion 
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Figs. XIII to XVI 









































Figs. XVII to XX 



































Figs. XIII to XV.—Henry VII (of Richmond) continued. The 
portcullis, in right of his mother, Margaret, daughter of John, 
Duke of Somerset. The red dragon of Cadwallader, from whom 
he was descended. The white greyhound, a badge belonging 
to the Earldom of Richmond, and used as a supporter. 


Fig. XVI.—Elizabeth. A white falcon, crowned, holding a 
sceptre, and standing on a root of a tree between branches of 





white and red roses. This badge was given to her mother, Ann 
Boleyn, by Henry VIII. 


Figs. XVII to XX.—James I. The sword and sceptre i: 
saltier which appear on the gold coins of Scotland, as a distinc 
badge of the house of Stuart. Another badge of James I was th 
harp, and another the thistle. He also bore for one of his badge 
the crest of the kingdom of Ireland, the stag issuing from the tower 


CHELSEA VASE—probably early Red Anchor period—wit! 

raised prunus decoration enamelled in many colours—chocolat 

brown, yellow, blue, heliotrope and sea-green—in the collection 

of and referred to by Mr. Evill in the August issue—formerly in 

the late Mr. Glendinning’s collection. Height 9} in., width 
5} in. 
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A WORCESTER RARITY 


(Continued from page 99) 


about the time that these pieces were produced at Wor 
cester and it is known that workmen left the Chelsea work: 
and obtained employment at Worcester when things were 
going badly for the Sprimont factory. In either case, 
whether the moulds were new made or transferred, John 
W. ll was certainly knowingly reproducing Chelsea models 
and it is the most elementary common sense to ssume that 
the completion of the copy by means of polychrome 
decoration would take place at the manufactory. 

There are curious variations in the shape of these 
Worcester anchors ; the red is the least constant, being 
often large and quaintly drawn ; the blue is always, in my 
experience, very badly executed, even to the point of 
being almost unrecognisable ; the gold, on the contrary, 
is most carefully painted. 


~~ ~~ ~ 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


M. E. The reference books give two artists of the name of 
Robert Crozier, viz. : 

Robert Crozier, residing in London, exhibited sea pieces at 
the Royal Academy and the British Institution from 1836-1848. 

Robert Crozier, residing at Manchester, exhibited domestic 
subjects at the Royal Academy and the Suffolk Street Galleries 
from 1854 to 1882. 

No opinion of the picture’s merit can be expressed without a 
view of the examples, and then individual reactions come into 
play. For values, the Sale Room prices should be watched, in 
case a Crozier is offered. 
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ANSWERS 


. E. C.—Conisboro Castle in oils, signed J. Payne. 

“he only artist likely to correspond with the painter J. Payne 
ar ngst the records searched is a J. Payne who exhibited a ‘* View 
of Norwood, with Beckenham in the distance” at the Royal 
A. demyin 1827. His address was 46, Rupert Street, Haymarket, 
bi no other particulars of him whatever can be found. 


2. K. B. The prints mentioned are well known and sound 
a e lot; the Cocks by Ben Marshall, if mezzotint, were valu- 
abe; those listed are aquatint engravings, and if early issues 
wo ild be of interest but not exceedingly rare. It is not possible 
to give any opinion on these without seeing them, as so many 
sp rting prints have been re-issued at a later date than the first 
publication, and in some cases Modern Reprints exist. For 
values watch the Sale Room prices. 


N. C. W. (Ludford Magna). The seal is undoubtedly that of 
ince of Wales of any time from the Stuart Period. I hope to 
nore precise later. 


oh 


\.B. The name on the miniature (circa 1800), V. Fajonera 
or Fayonera, cannot be traced. 


S.V.S.—We had sent to us recently three prints, said to b® 
ter prints, and we should like your opinion regarding them: 
» is definitely a proof-print and is about six by nine inches in 
, subject being Baxter’s doorway with nameplate—chimney- 
veep on steps—title ‘‘A Morning Call.” The other two are 
ibtful—they are horizontal oblongs twelve by six inches, are in 
y pale tints—and are interior and exterior views of the Great 
xhibition of 1851—Queen Victoria, Prince Consort and Prince 
f Wales are shown in foreground of one. 

‘* A Morning Call ’’ may be a Baxter or a forgery—that cannot 
be decided without inspection ; if it is a genuine Baxter its value is 
about £2. The other two appear to be genuine Baxters and the 
value would be about 15s. each. 
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Summers (Rochester). Your dish with the impressed mark, 
‘Mason’s Patent Ironstone China,’ may date any time from 
1813. It is probably impossible to fix an exact date. Miles Mason, 
founder of the firm, had an establishment in Fenchurch Street, 
London, where he sold porcelain brought from abroad until heavy 
duties put a stop to his trade. He then started a mariufactory of 
his own at Lane Delph, and succeeded in producing his heavy 
ironstone china. 


Baker (Whitehaven). Although china clay was plentiful—as 
proved by the amount brought for use by the English factories— 
it is curious that no sustained effort seems to have been made to 
establish potteries in America until well into the XIXth century. 
Early attempts in 1766 and later appear to have met with no 
success; and it was only at the International Exhibition at 
Philadelphia in 1876 that American pottery was shown in any 
quantity. 


A. P. H. (Sunderland). You are fortunate in having a pottery 
figure marked with the name of Tittensor. Until my article on 
this family of potters appeared in ApoLito for May, 1934, 
I think I am correct in saying that no marked specimens had 
ever been illustrated or, perhaps, noticed. The figures are crude 
but distinctive,tand the discovery of marked specimens has helped 
in the attribution of hitherto unknown pieces. The family have 
been traced from 1634 to 1783, and there are doubtless many 
specimens of their work still to be identified. Your marked figure 
is rare as so very few are known. 


S. K. (Hunstanton). The copy of Mr. L. Jewitt’s ‘‘ Ceramic 
History of Great Britain ’’ is well worth buying and cheap at seven 
shillings and sixpence. I paid fifteen shillings for my copy, although 
dilapidated. By all means buy the copy while you can; you 
will find it useful as well as entertaining. Mr. Jewitt mentions the 
names of many potters not recorded in other books on ceramics, 
and his chapters on early British art are well illustrated. Secure it, 
for you may never have another opportunity. 


James (Swansea). The bird known to collectors as the 
“ Liverpool Bird ”’ is not, as you suggest, the Liver. It is seen 
on specimens of Chaffer’s porcelain, and is supposed to be an 
imitation of the exotic birds seen on Worcester and Chelsea. 
The bird has a red head and neck; the breast is formed of red 
dots on a pale ground; the upper part of the wing is blue, the 
long feathers edged out in black ; the centre of the body is yellow, 
with half moons and dots in brown, and ends in a patch of red 
before the purple tail. The shape is rather of a partridge. It 
occurs on a teapot in the Liverpool Museum, and we have a cream 
jug showing this bird. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 





Dacre (Wolverhampton). The Costrel or Pilgrim’s bottle was 
made in various forms through several centuries. They are 
generally oval and flattened, with small neck and foot and with 
pottery loops for convenience in carrying on a leather thong. Early 
specimens are of coarse brown clay or of marbled red and white 
clays; the latter are often partially glazed with a green glaze. 
Specimens are to be seen in most of the larger muszums. They 
date from the XIIIth century. 


James (Ipswich). Whether you should pay fifteen pounds for 
a Chelsea figure is a question for your own decision. The value of 
the figure depends on so many things. Condition, rarity of model, 
date of production, etc. ; and, of course, whether it will fill a gap 
in your collection, as, for instance, to complete a set. I recently 
paid sixteen pounds for a Derby figure in excellent condition—the 
Sailor figure which is not often seen. Prices of all porcelain figures 
have risen considerably lately, and I don’t think your amount is 
out of the way, provided the condition is good. My own experience 
has been that, while I have only bought a few pieces I regretted, 
there are very many I now regret having refused. In the present 
scarcity of figures I should be more inclined to pay a little too much 
than miss an opportunity. 


FURNITURE 


G. G. (Whitchurch). This type of sarcophagus wine cooler, 
or rather cellarette, dates from about 1844, and this, according to 
the new law, makes it a genuine antique, but from a collector’s 
point of view is too late to be interesting. I cannot see that it 
is an Adam piece. The moulds are Victorian. The feet appear 
well carved, but they and the Tudor Rose are anachronisms. The 
cedar lining is curious and would, I should say, tend to affect 
the wine. The piece should be lead or baize lined and have 
partitions for bottles. 

This is as far as I dare go without seeing the cellarette and 
judging its colour and the quality of the wood. 


X.Y. An expert opinion cannot be given without an exam- 
ination of the pieces, but from the photographs the “ treasure ”’ 
chest looks like an old plain “* coffer ’’ that someone has carved ; 
the carving is of poor design, ‘‘ Gothic ”’ has been aimed at and 
badly missed. Re-carved pieces were called ‘“‘tickled.’’ The 
settle has also been “‘ tickled ” ; it is inconceivable that a humble 
settle of such plain construction should have such an elaborate 
carving and quite regardless of style, there being no less than 
ten different styles. The chest is not a ‘‘ Non-such”’; it cannot 
be placed in a category but it has also certainly been “‘ tickled.”’ 


PORCELAIN 


A. B. The mark G.R. (in gold) on the vase is unknown, but 
“‘Exp(osition) Medaille d’Or ”’ must refer to the manufacturers 
having been given a gold medal at one of the Paris Exhibitions, 
so that the vase cannot be older than the 1860’s. It was probably 
made in Paris, where there were many factories making in the 
Sévres style. 


R.A.M. A correspondent kindly writes: ‘“‘ The mark de- 
scribed, a single oblique stroke drawn downwards from left to 
right, crossed with three oblique strokes in the opposite incline, 
is found on imitations of Dresden made at Coburg, usually of poor 
quality. 
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ALWAYS SOMETHING INTERESTING AND 
GENUINE TO BE SEEN AT CAMBRIDGE 
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COLLINS & CLARK 
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Est. 1895 *Phone 3801 


A good representative collection of Old English Drinking 
Glasses for sale as a collection. 130 pieces 
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NEW ADDRESS: 


144, 145 and 146, NEW BOND STREET 
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View of one of the Show Rooms at the New Galleries, Bond Street 
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